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A  grand- FATHER’S  LETTERS  TO  IMS 
GRAND-CHILDREN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  .XOTES  ON  SACRED  SUBJECTS. 

LETTER  THIRD. 

My  Dear  Children— I  will  occupy  this  letter 
in  “putting  you  in  remenihrance”  of  several  les- 
wins,  which  1  have  not  unfretiuently  incuicntetl 
upon  you  “  while  I  was  yet  present  with  you.”  I 
will  recall  to  your  recollection  the  principal  of  those 
niethoHs,  in  which  I  have  orally  instructetl  you  to  ex¬ 
ercise  yourselves  upon  the  suhjccis  of  your  reading 
and  rejection  from  the  sacred  iWitings.  And  much 
of  what  I  would  have  you  do  in  reference  to  these, 
will  equally  apply  to  your  study  of  other  compos 
sitions— indeed  of  any  composition,  writing,  or 
book. 

1  will  suppose  that  you  have  fixed  iitton  a  para¬ 
graph,  chapter,  or  other  portion  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
subject  of  your  morning  meditations,  perhaps  to  be 
continued  throughout  the  day— the  theme  of  your 
high-way  and  by-way  reflections.  That  I  may  be 
more  specific  and  better  understood,  I  shall  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  passage  you  have  fixeil  upon  is  that 
which  consists  of  the  several  beatitudes,  as  they 
are  called,  or  the  description  of  those  whom  the 
Founder  of  our  religion  declared  happy  or  blessed, 
in  Matt,  v  :  3-12. 

Your  Jirst  object  is  undoubtetlly  to  endeavor  to 
understand  what  was  meant  by  the  speaker  or  wri'‘ 
ter.  Reading  and  reflecting  for  this  purpose, 
you  reqnire  to  adopt  a  diflerent  moileof  procedure 
from  that  which  is  proper  when  you  read  for  prac¬ 
tical  or  devotional  purposes. 

One  thing,  then,  which  I  would  always  have 
you  to  attempt  is,  to  form  a  distinct  and  vivid  re¬ 
presentation  in  yonr  own  mind,  of  every  such  scene 
as  is  susceptible  of  it.  In  the  instance  supposed, 
you  can  picture  to  yourselves,  the  appearance  and 
expression  of  Jesus  while  addressing  the  multitudes 
this  famous  discourse — the  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
An  acquaintance  with  Jewish  Antiquities,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  Jewish  manner  of  dressing  and 
of  public  speaking,  will  enable  you  to  fill  up  the 
picture  by  clothing  Jesus  and  his  motley  crowd  of 
auditors  in  appropriate  dress  and  costume,  and 
make  you  represent  the  speaker,  not,  as  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  now,  in  the  standing  attitude,  but  in  a  sitting 
|>osture.  These  pictures  which  you  form  to  your 
mind's  eye,  you  may  attempt  to  embody  ujion 
paper  by  drawing,  or  by  such  a  description  as  a 
painter  could  draw  from,  or  by  a  combination  of 
both.  Wherever  the  subject  admits  of  it,  endeavor 
to  make  a  picture  of  the  scene  or  circumstances  in 
your  mind,  if  not  upon  paper.  You  will  find  that, 
dv  so  doing,  the  scene,  the  discourse  delivered,  and 
all  connected  with  it,  will  be  very  deeply,  1  might 
say,  indelibly^  impressed  upon  your  memory. 

Another  exercise  in  which  you  may  employ 
your  thoughts  upon  such  a  passage,  consists  of 
making  out  such  questions  as  you  would  put  to  a 
class  of  younger  |iersnns  than  yourselves  to  see  if 
they  untferstooil  itj  or  to  lead  them  to  understand 
h.  This  you  can  do  mentally,  that  is,  without 
sitting  down  to  write  out  your  questions.  This, 
however,  wheu  yog  can  filch  a  fragment  of  time 
from  other  necessary  avocations,  1  would  stroqgly 
urge  you  to  do  also.  There  are  printed  questions 
upon  the  several  books  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of 
students  and  Sabbath-school  teachers;  and  it  would 
be  an  interesting  and  instructive  employment, 
when  you  have  made  a  considerable  collection  of 
questions,  to  compare  them  with  those  which  have 
been  printed,  or  with  those  of  any  of  your  brothers, 
listers  or  cousins. 
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You  may  8up[K)se  that  you  have  been  trying  to  lout  of  your  own  knowledge  nrul  mental  progress, 
make  one  or  more  of  your  mates  or  acquaintances,  instead  the  mere  drone-like  devourersand  retailers 
understand  a  verse  or  two  as  you  understami  of  the  opinions  and  performances  of  others, 
them  ;  and  then  make  out  suchq'iestionsas  would  Learn  to  be  fearless,  independent,  and  judicious 
fry  them  whether  they  understoml  you  or  not,  or  thinkers,  to  think  for  yoursc  Ives,  and  so  you  will 
such  as  would  prove,  afterwards,  whether  they  confer  the  greatest  fdvoryou  can  upon. 


remembered  what  you  then  said.  These  questions 
put  into  writing,  or  upon  record,  will  be  a  remem¬ 
brance  to  yourselves  of  the  sense  in  which  you  once 
undcrsttxMi  the  passage,  or  may  be  used  to  prove 
wheiiier  your  memories  have  retained  what,  by 
supposition,  you  have  endeavored  to  imprint  upon 
those  of  others. 


Yours  aflectionately,  — —  —  — — . 

For  th«  Magaxint  usd  Adrrcatt. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXAMPLE. 

BT  REV.  WM.  QUEAL. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  understand  the 


.\nothcr  useful  employment  which  you  may ;  influence  of  their  example  upon  others.  For  it 
adopt,  consists  of  making  out  such  questions  as  you  ’  they  are  true  to  their  profession,  much  good  is 
would  put  to-flue  who  was  able  to  answer  you,  in!  produced  in  the  so'.-ial  compact  and  in  commuoi* 
order  that  you  might  more  fully  understaitd  the  •y  «  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  circle  in 
sense  of  what  you  have  been  reading.  After  ma- !  which  they  move. 

king  use  of  all  the  reflection  you  can,  and  of  all  the  ;  Mankind  derive  their  habits,  not  from  precepts 
helps  within  your  reach,  there  will  frequently  re-  altogether,  but  from  example.  Then,  as  that  ex- 
main  a  feeling  as  if  you  were  not  fully  satisfied—!  ample  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  exert  that  in- 
there  will  be  questions  which  you  would  put  to  one  fluence  on  others.  We  are  well  susceptible  of 
whom  you  sup^Kiseil  better  acquainted  with  the  virtue,  and  reverence  spontaneously  its  appear- 
meauing  of  your  author.  These  make  out  dis-  ance  in  others.  No  perwn  is  so  vicious  as  not  to  feel 
tinctly,  and  put  into  words,  and  if  you  can  find  some  restraint,  when  in  the  presence  of  a  human 
opportunity,  put  them  into  writing,  and  preserve  being  whose  heart  is  replete  with  benevolence 
them.  Vrlien  next  you  make  the  passage  a  sub-  RDd  troth,  and  whose  daily  deportment  corresponds 
jectof  meditation,  it  will  be  useful  to  recur  to  them,  to  such  profession.^  1  he  practical  Christian  is  the 
And  when  some  new  book,  or  some  well-informed  numilor  o(  the  vicious,  and  by  his  example,  the 
man  comes  in  your  way,  it  will  be  pleasant  if  you  unthinking,  the  profane,  the  dishonest,  the  profli- 
can  procure  from  them  a  solution  of  your  diffi-  gate  and  lost  are  reproved,  and  brought  to  exclaim, 
cullies.  “Lord  Jesus,  be  merciful  to  us  sinners!” 

Making  out  in  other  words  the  meaning  of  any  While,  then,  a  good  examplecan  remove  innu- 
passage  or  paragraph— that  is,  in  words  difTerent  merable  evils  and  afflictions,,  let  us  practice  the 
I  from  ihose  employed  by- the  writer,  yet  conveying  principles  of  Christianity,  which  will  cerfainly  ef- 
itie  same  sigiiificaiion,  YOU  will  find  a  ueofulooou.  feet  and  secure  a  permanent  good,  by  leading 
paiioo.  You  may  do  it  in  about  as  many  words  earth’s  bewildered  sons  into  the  gloiious  liberty  of 
as  are  einployed  by  your  author— or  you  may  ex-  the  children  of  God.  We  may  then  properly  ask, 
press  liis  meaning  in  ihe  manner  of  a  paraphrase.  Reader  are  you  a  Unirertalist ;  and  if  so,  are  yon 
that  is,  in  a  more  round-about  or  circuitous  man-!i  making  use  of  all  the  means  within  your  power, 
ner  of  expression — or,  after  having  read  a  passage  [j  •<>  advance  ihe  cause  of  Gospel  truth  in  the  part  of 
and  reflected  upon  it,  you  may,  without  again  hav-  ||  Christ’s  vineyard  where  you^  reside  ?  Does  your 
ing  recourse  to  the  open  volume,  express  in  words  ij  example  show  that  your  “  faith  is  one  that  works 
wliat  seems  to  you  to  be  the  meaning  of  ihe  wri-  j|  love,  and  purifies  the  heart”?  Are  you  deter- 
ter.  This  is  not  only  a  profitable  mode  of  em-  |  mined  that  the  holy  cause  of  religion  which  you 
ploying  your  minds,  but  it  will  much  assist  you  j  have  espoused,  shall  not  fail^  through  want  of  ex¬ 
in  the  acriuisilion  of  a  readiness  in  expressing  your  I  eriion  on  your  part  ?  If  t  his  is  your  deteimination, 
thoughts  in  writing— in  the  rather  neglected  art  of!  and  you  thus  act,  God  will  crown  your  labors  nith 
composition.  success. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  request  that  I  would  ear-  .  •»  »  lamentable  fact  that  in  many  of  our  so- 

n».ii«  It  il  it.:.  -  K.G.,.  r... . . o.i ! M .1  cicties  ihcrc  18  a  want  of  cheerful  and  cordial  re- 


nesily  make  of  you.  It  is  this :  before  requesting  anti  coroiat  re- 

of  anV  one  thei>  opinion  of  any  passage  of  any  ^procation  of  duties  by  wme  of  the  members 
writer,  or  before  having  recourse  to  any  exposition.  The  p^ary  expenses  have  to  be  l^rne  by  a  few 
commentary,  or  other  explanation,  make  out  for  '‘heral  individuals,  or  if  they  relax  their  exertions, 
voursclves,  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.-form  after  having  ihetr  patience  worn  out  by  nttanaal 
'some  idea  of  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  meant,-sum  fnends,  the  precioijs  cause  of  our  Redeemer  for  a 
up  what  you  do  know  alKtut  the  passage  and  the  hunetl  in  the  dust,  and  the  crue  banner 

8ubject,-and  be  distinctly  aware  of  whfreyou  are  endless  suflenngs  wavw  over  the  walls  of  our 
indoubt,orwl.ereofyou  arc  in  ignorance.  Form  „  ^hete  this  is  the  rase,  societies  can 

some  distinct  ideas  of  your  own,  before  you  care  flourish  for  any  grea  length  of  time.  A 

to  know,  or  use  means  to  know,  what  may  be  the  ^ 

opinions  of  others.  One  advantage  of  this  will  be,  any  rig  teous  sys  em. 

that  you  will  become  habituated  to  think  fur  your-  If  everv  Universalist  would  consider  himselj  as 
SI;] VPS— a  most  invaluable  habit— and  you  will  a  chief  pillar  in  our  denoruination,  and  act  as  if 
likewise  be  piepared  to  be,  rot  the  passive  reetpi  its  whole  fate  depended  upon  his  exertions,  our 
cuts  of  Ollier  iiien’s  opinions  and  creeds,  butaitcn-  societies  would  be  established  ii[  on  a  firm  foun- 
tive  and  qualified  considerers  and  judges  of  the  dation,  and  the  “  very  gates  of  hell”  could  not 
truth,  and  fairness,  and  value  of  their  conclusions  “  prevail  against  them.”  Never  rtas  the  litre  so 
aiitl  belief.  By  this  mode  of  study,  your  progress  im|K)rtant  as  the  present,  for  every  one  to  act  tn- 
may  be  but  slow,  but  the  value  of  your  acquisi-  dividually  anil  cMectirely.  who  are  interested  in 
tions,  the  deeper  impression  made  ou  the  memory,  bettering  the  conilition  of  human  society.  Our 
and  the  value  of  the  habits  and  menial  powers  cause  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  we  can 
which  you  acquire,  amply  compensate  for  this  retard  or  increase  its  influence  by  our  examples, 
seeming  slowness  of  progress.  You  will,  thus,  be  May  God  enable  all  who  profess,  to  be  zealously 
the  fabricator  of  youi  own  minds  so  to  speak — that  aflfected  in  a  good  cause, 
is,, of  their  powers  and  capacitijss — and  the  workers  Pmrmm,  1837*. 
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r*.  UuMaMiiM  u4 
ROMANS  VllI:  90. 

“  For  the  croatoro  wu  made  lobject  to  vanity,  not  williofly, 
but  by  reaaon  of  bin  who  bath  •ubjected  thaaama  in  hope.” 

Br.  Grosh — In  number  14  of  the  Magazine 
and  Advocate,  I  observe  that  Br.  Sadler  has 
made  another  effort  to  substantiate  his  views  of  the 
above  passage  of  Scripture.  Br.  Sadler  “  dislikes 
the  mode  of  determining  Scripture  by  the  arbitra¬ 
ry  laws  of  language."  Probably  he  docs  not  dis¬ 
like  the  methoil  more  than  I  dislike  his  mode  of 
violating  the  laws  of  language  to  make  a  sentence 
(which  before  discorded  with  no  part  of  Scripture) 
agree  with  an  opinion  of  his  own  origination,  and 
vmich  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  or  harmony  of 
the  Bible.  Br.  Sadler  knows  that  the  meaning  of 
a  passage  must  always  be  determined  by  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  laws  of  language,  unless  that  meaning, 
when  so  determined,  contradicts  something  which 
its  author  had  previously  written.  Does  the  pas¬ 
sage,  according  to  my  view,  disagree  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  Apostle's  writings,  or  with 
any  part  of  the  whole  Bible  ?  If  so,  let  Br.  Sadler 
show  wherein.  If  not,  then  the  laws  of  language, 
which  must  decide  in  such  case,  pronounce  my 
views  correct. 

Br.  Sadler  says  that"  theNew-Testameiit  writers 
did  not  use  cl.*issical  Greek,  but  corrupted  it  with 
Hebraisms  and  provincialisms,  consequently  not 
on  etymological  principles."  Has  Br.  Sadler  of¬ 
fered  any  evidence  that  the  passage  under  discus- 1 
sion,  is  either  a  Hebraism  or  provincialism  ?  Has 
he  advanced  any  reasons  for  su|)|M)sing  that  it  con¬ 
travened  etymological  or  classical  rules  ?  No— It 
may  be  contrary  to  etymological  and  classical 
principles,  and  a  may  be  is  the  only  evidence  that 
can  be  given — evidence,  on  the  virtue  of  which 
no  person  is  justiiiable  in  altering  a  passage  of  the 
holy  records. 

Again— “The  apostles  did  not  regard  gram¬ 
matical  construction  as  much  as  they  did  senti¬ 
ment  and  idea,  so  that  it  need  not  surprise  us  if 
they  made  errors  in  syntax— especially,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  unlettered  character  of  the  apostles." 
Were  nut  the  apostles  wise  enough  to  know  that 
people  would'judge  of  the  “  sentiment  and  idea"  | 
they  wished  to  convey,  by  grammatical  construe-  i 
tion?  If  they  regarded,  “sentiment  and  idea," 
would  not  their  regard  for  these  lead  them  so  to 
construct  their  sentences  that  the  “sentiment  and 
idea”  could  be  correctly  undcrstooil  by  their  read-  j 
ers?  Will  Br.  Sadler  attempt  to  alter  the  apostle’s] 
construction,  declare  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  j 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage  not  toj 
be  the  one  intended  by  its  author,  and  place  his  1 
view  in  its  stead — a  view  no  more  consistent  with  ' 
the  rest  of  Scripture  than  the  one  now  atlbrded  by 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage — and 
all  on  the  ground  that  it  may  6c  so  ?  And  who  was 
the  “  unlettered”  apostle  who  framed  the  passage 
in  question  ?  This  ignorant  and  “  unlettered  apos¬ 
tle"  was  he  who  was  brought  up  and  educated  at ! 
the  feet  of  the  learned  Gamaliel.  1 

Again — “  Copyists  would  be  extremely  likely  io : 
vary  grammatical  construction  to  suit  their  par¬ 
ticular  notions,”  and  fir  all  these  reasons,  “but! 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  grammatical ! 
sense  of  a  disputerl  passage.”  Copyists  would  be  | 
extremely  likely  not  to  vary  the  grammatical  con- 1 
struction  of  a  passage  to  suit  their  notions,  and  one  i 
likelihood  is  worth  as  much  as  another,  where  there  i 
is  no  proof  on  either  side.  But  how  does  it  happen 
that  copyists  would  alter  a  passage  like  the  one 
before  us  to  suit  their  notions,  and  leave  others  un¬ 
touched  which  would  be  far  more  displeasing  to 
any  notion  which  could  not  endure  this  passage 
than  this  is?  for  if  there  is  any  doctiine  which 
can  not  be  sustained  with  this  passage  asBr.  Sad¬ 
ler  would  have  it  read,  that  doctrine  will  find 
harder  things  in  the  Scripture  than  this  to  get 
along  with. 

As  Br.  Sadler’s  next  paragraph  simjily  con¬ 
tains  opinions  which  must  fall  if  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  be  incorrect,  I  pass  on  to  notice  his  re¬ 
marks  on  Mack  night’s  translation.  He  says, 
“  Macknight  renders  the  passage,  which  he  calls 


a  literal  translation,  thus,  ‘  For  the  creature  was  |j  would  be  used  as  in  other  cases,  with  our  appli- 
subjected  to  vanity,  not  iriZ/tng^  it,  but  by  him  who  cation.”  I  have  shown  that  the  gender  can 
hath  subjected  it,’  etc.  By  supplying  the  agent  ■  I  not  be  used  at  all  with  his  application,  and  the 
understood  or  implied,  this  translation  shows  my  !  “other  cases”  he  mentions  are  not  in  existence, 
interpretation  correct,  ‘  For  God  rendered  the  crea- II  Now  with  this  rendering  (in  the  parenthesis)  of 
tion  subject  to  vanity,  not  willing  it,  but  by  reason  j  the  verse  in  dispute,  togetiier  with  the  one  prece- 
of  him  who  subjected  the  same  to  hope.’”  Br.  |j  tfi’ng  it,  I  ask  what  becomes  of  the  little  word 
Sadler  says, by  supplying  the  agent  understood  |i  “  For,”  which  commences  the  twentieth  verse, 
or  implied,  this  translation  shows  my  interpreta- 1  and  which  docs  not  here  appear  ? 
tion  correct.”  Why,  then,  did  he  not  simply  do  I  Bt.  Sadler  closes  with  giving  what  he  conceives 
this?  No— he  first  supplies  the  agent,  then  makes  ;  to  be  a  literal  translation  of  verses  20  and  21 — 
that  agent  the  nominative,  in  doing  which  the  j  “For  to  vanity  God  appointed  the  creation,  not 
verb,  which  is  in  the  passive  voice,  is  bv  him  put^j  willing  it,”  etc.  I  vvould  conceive  the  following 
in  the  active  voice;  the  noun  ktisis  (creature), !  to  be  rather  more  literal,  if  not  a  great  deal  so— 
which  in  the  Greek,  is  in  the  nominative  case,  and  j,  “  For  to  vanity  the  creature  teas  appointed  or  made 
is  nominative  to  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  is  |  subject,  not  willing  it,”  etc.  The  truth  is,  Br. 
turned  from  the  nominative  into  the  accusative  or  i  Sadler's  translation  is  not  in  any  respect  literal ; 
objective  case  governed  by  a  passive  verb  tinned  [  and  he  himself,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  article, 
into  an  active.  And  all  this  twisting  and  distorting  j  has  confessed  that  his  translation  defies  all  grain- 
of  a  passage  is  done  to  substantiate  a  view,  which,  j  mar  rules,  when  every  person  knows  that  a  literal 
if  substantiated,  would  not  improve  a  particle  I  translation  is  one  which  is  made  in  strict  accord- 
upon  the  present  one.  Br.  Sadler  says,  “  For  God  |  ance  uhth  grammar  rules. 

rendered  the  creature  subject  to  vanity,  not  willing  1  On  this  subject  1  have  done — I  trust  forever.  If, 
it,”  etc— the  Greek  says,  “  For  the  creature  was  ij  Br.  Grosh,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  publish  this 
rendered  subject  to  vanity,  not  willing  it,”  which  i  article — longer  than  I  intended  it  should  be— en- 
rnakes  a  vast  difference.  The  word  God  is  not  in  [  tire,  I  will  feel  truly  thankful  to  you,  and  think  I 
the  passage  at  all.  But  allowing  Br.  Sadler  toi  can  promise  you  safely  that  I  will  not  trouble  you 
suppose  this  was  implied,  I  ask  him  by  what  au- jl  again  in  regard  to  Romans  viii:  20.  E.  B.  v. 
thority  he  makes  an  implied  word  nominative  to  a  ;  Scheneciada,  April  17,  1837. 

verb  which  already  has  a  nominative  expressed,]  Note.— Br.  E.  B.  V.  will,  I  trust  do  justice  to  my  ino- 
translatcs  this  verb,  which  is  in  the  passive  voice,  i  fives,  if  not  to  tny  judgment,  for  the  omission  of  a  few 
1  in  an  active  sense  for  the  purpose  of  finding  some- 1  passages  of  his  article.  I  trust,  also,  he  will  let  us  hear 
thing  for  his  implied  nominative  to  do,  and  then  him  again,  even  though  the  subject  should  not  be 

renders  the  regular  nominative  to  this  passive  i| 20,  nor  the  article  a  coutroversial 

verb  as  if  it  were  in  the  accusative  or  objective  ||  disputants  are  out  of  the  f.eld-nnd  “one 

case,  arul  governs  it  there  by  a  passive  verb  used  |[  wood,”  they  say,  “  will  not  burn  long  alone.” 

as  an  active  verb?  “  The  way  of  the  transgressor”  ;  Of  course,  the  end  is  near  at  hand.  A.  B.  G. 

of  all  the  rules  of  language,  “  is  hard” — hard,  in-  - 

deed*  I  Forth*  Mafazine  ami  Advccat*. 

Again — he  says  “  Though  6c/tow5a  (was  made  I  what  will  do  TO  die  byj 

subject)  is  in  the  feminine  gender,  that  does  not  1  *  ashlet  clark. 

absolutely  determine  its  relation... . Macknight,  |  grs.  Editors— Did  you  ever  hear  a  person  say, 

in  his  preliminary  essays  to  the  epistles,  says  ‘  the  [  t||gt  something  would  do  to  live  by,  but  would  not 
masculine  is  sometimes  put  for  the  feminine,  even  |l  jg  to  die  by  ? 

by  classical  writers’  and  quotes  examples — of  j  There  is  certainly  something.  What  do  you 
;  course  vice  versa.”  This  vice  versa  business  U  a  4  think  it  is  ?  They  do  say  it  is  Universalism.  Yes, 

1  bad  one.  Why  not  say  “  two  negatives  are  equi- 1|  the  old  sr;ng,  “  Universalism  will  do  to  live  by, 
j  valent  to  an  affirmative,  and  vice  versa,  two  affirm-  |  but  w  ill  not  do  to  die  by,”  is  sung  over,  and  over, 
atives  are  equivalent  to  a  negative?”  “the  active  and  over  again.  'Though  it  is  thread-bare,  and 
voice  governs  the  objective  case,  and  vice  versa  even  worn  out,  the  old  song  is  too  good  to  be  laid 
the  objective  case  governs  the  active  voice  ?”  This :  aside. 

vice  versa  is  incoriect.  There  is  a  rule  in  every  j  What  distress  it  must  bring  a  person  into,  to 
!  Greek  grammar  for  the  masculine’s  being  often  [  think,  when  alwut  to  leave  this  world,  he  shall  be 
used  for  the  feminine,  but  none  for  the  feminine’s  |  saved  from  sin,  death  and  sorrow,  and  crowned  with 
I  being  used  for  the  masculine,  as  in  the  nature  of  j  a  glorious  immortality,  and  join  with  all  the  ran-' 
I  things  there  could  not  be.  The  reason  why  the  [  somed  family  of  man,  in  singing  the  deathless  song 
I  masculine  was  sometimes  used  for  the  feminine  is  ij  of  redeeming  grace,  throughout  the  wasteless  ages 
j  this.— Among  the  Greeks,  woman  was  esteemed  ;  „f eternity !  O,  such  a  thought  is  distressing!! 
far  inferior  to  man.  Man  was  the  noblest  being  Who— O,  who  could  endure  the  thought  for  a  mo- 
1  on  earth — woman  was  but  his  slave.  When  a  |  nient  ? 

I  writer  wished  to  ennoble  or  dignify  a  female,  he  i  But,  says  the  objector—”  It  is  not  the  thought 
:  coupled  her  name  with  a  masculine  adjective,  by  i  of  heaven  and  happiness  that  gives  distress— but 
|]  which  he  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  her  the  j  u  is  the  fear  of  going  to  hell.  This  is  what  dis- 
.  honor  or  dignity  of  man— while,  on  the  contrary,  |  tresses  the  Universal ist,  when  on  a  dying  bed.” 

]  to  couple  a  feminine  adjective  and  masculine  noun  [  The  fear  of  going  to  hell ! !  Is  this  Universalism  ? 

1  together  would  have  been  to  degrade  the  mascu- p  D  it  not  Partialism  ?  Does  Universalism  teach 
Ijline;  fmm  which  we  see  that  the  same  reasons  j  gs  , hat  we,  or  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  ate  go- 
||  which  led  them  to  put  a  masculine  adjective  with  a  i„g  to  hell,  to  endure  misery  without  end  ?  This 
.  feminine  noun,  did  not  e.xist  to  cause  them  to  put  a  is  Universalism  with  a  witness!  No;  this  is  not 
masculine  nmm  with  a  feminine  adjective,  and  es- 1  Universalism- it  is  the  want  of  it.  It  is  Partial- 
pecially  when  tlie  masculine  was  no  less  a  person  ism.  It  is  iho  very  system  v/hich  harrows  up  the 
than  the  Deity.  Br.  Sadler  can  find  no  rule  for '  suu|  with  sensations  of'horror  and  despair.  It  ex- 
j  placiuji  a  masculine  noun  with  a  feminine  adjec- !;  peels  damnation,  endless  and  unutterable.  Itdls- 
j|tive,  neither  examples  where  it  is  done;  and  con- 1  trusts  the  giKidness  ofGoil.  Itdespairsof  His  pa- 
i  seqiiently  the  adjective  liekousa  can  not  agrcRwith  ternity.  It  looks  ufion  him  asa  frowning  Deify — 

I  the  word  God  either  expressed  or  implied,  and  of  I  n  destroyer  of  our  race— a  being  indignant  and  re- 
1  course  must  agree  with  the  noun  th'sis.  ''vengeful.  It  expects  a  separation  of  the  human 

|j  What  Br.  Sadler  says  about  the  rcZafice  taking  *  family.  It  looks  ujMin  our  friends  end  fellow- 
i|  the  gender  of  its  consequent,  amounts  to  nothing,  j  creatures  as  the  objects  of  God’s  wrath  and  vin- 
i|  till  he  shows  his  authority  for  putting  a  relative!  ilietiveire.  Not  so  with  Universalism.  Universal* 

!  wlice  there  is  none,  and  thus  transforming  the '  ism  looks  upon  the  Deify  as  a  Father — a  friend 
Greek  of  the  whole  passage.  “  Hence,”  he  says,  j' and  a  munificent  benefactor.  It  expects  heaven 
“ifin  this  case  the  re/atire  were  supplied  as  it  might  and  happine.s8.  Itanticipatesahappy  immortality 
properly  be,  (reading  ‘  waiteth  for  the  mauifesta- 1  w  ith  all  the  ransomed  creation  of  God. 
tion  of  the  sons  of  God  who  hath  subjected  the  And  yet  it  is  said  Universalism  will  not  do  to 
creature  to  vanity,  not  willing  it,’)  the  gender  die  by  !  !  What  is  the  reason  it  will  not  do  to  die 
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by?  Is  it  because  it  imparts  comfort  and  resigna¬ 
tion  in  that  trying  hour  ?  Or  is  it  because  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  false,  and  the  person  professing  it, 
now  believes  its  falsity — renounces  it— and  dies  a 
miserable  death  ?  Admitting  this  to  be  fact ;  who 
can  not  see  that  it  is  not  Universalism  that  he  dies 
by?  Nor  is  it  Universalism  that  is  the  cause  of  j 
his  miserable  death,  but  the  reverse — viz.  Partial- 
ism.  He  now  believes  that  Universalism  is  false 


blunted  and  the  social  feelings  dampened.  Who  |  And  he  who  maintains  that  any  kind  of  snakes  feel 
can  feel  to  cultivate  the  intellect,  when  all  its  pow- 1  interest  enough  in  the  diffusion  of  the  truths  of 

ers  are  so  limited  in  their  duration?  The  soul,  in  |'  the  Gospel,  to  call  deacons  and  elders  to  engage 

view  of  its  extinction,  can  hardly  aspire  after  sub-  in  the  work,  evinces  less  reason  than  mental  hal- 
limity  and  moral  excellence.  A  multitude  of  be-  |  lucination.  But  I  stop  here, 
ings  are  around  us,  but  they  are  like  shadows  on  j!  The  reader  will  pardon  me  for  having  dragged 
the  plain.  All  association  ends  with  life.  Death '  criticism  dowm  from  her  lofty  bowers,  even  to 
reigns  triumphant  over  all  the  scene.  But  blessed  I  ridicule  sentiments  which  “shock  all  common 
be  God,  light  breaks  in  upon  our  world  from  above.  |  sense.” 

and  Partialism  true.  lie  is  then  a  Partialist —  i  Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus,  “  Let  not  your  heart  be  I  DeaconL— disengaged  in  on /umest  calling  at  bis 

believing  in  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  hell,  and  troubled,  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me,”  j'  residence;  and,  in  all  human  probability,  he  will 

— “  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.” — “  Fear pursue  it,  at  least,  until  the  good  old  gospel-loving 
not.  I  am  the  first  and  the  last.  I  am  he  that  devil  renews  the  call.  It  is  possible  that  the 
liveth,  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for-P  devil  overrated  the  deacon,  at  the  time  he  called 
evermore.  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  I  him  to  preach.  “It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished’ 


as  a  consequence,  dies  a  despairing,  miserable 
death !  ' 

But  Partialism  will  do  to  die  by.  The  want  of 
Universalism  mil  do  to  die  by.  The  thought  | 
that  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  shall  be  sepa-  | 
rated  from  the  rest,  and  wail  in  endless  dispair — 
O,  this  is  a  pleasing  thought !  Delightful  theme  !  | 
It  fills  the  soul  with  joy  unutterable!  To  think  of  I 
the  endless  separation  of  our  fellow-creatures—  j 
brethren,  friends  and  neighbors — what  joy  and 
consolation  it  imparts  I  This  is  Partidlism.  Par¬ 
tialism  will  do  to  live  by,  and  it  will  do  todie  by ;  I 
and  Universalism  will  do  to  live  by,  but — but — 
but— it  will  not  do  to  die  by  !  I 

Reader — if  you  are  not  consummately  silly,  | 
you  will  not  say  “Universalism  will  do  to  live  by,  i 
but  will  not  do  to  die  by.”  For  if  Universalism 
be  false,  it  will  not  do  to  live  by.  If  it  be  true,  | 
it  will  be  better  than  any  other  system  to  die  by.  < 


For  the  and  AdToetU. 

ANNIHILATION. 

BY  REV. C. SPEAR. 

There  are  many  minds  at  the  present  day,  that  i 
seem  dis|)Osed  to  cherish  the  doctrine  of  annihila-  i 
tion.  There  is  a  reckless  spirit  abroad,  that  would  { 
deprive  man  of  all  hope  of  another  state  of  being.  | 
There  would  be  some  excuse  for  this  spirit,  if  it 
offered  any  thing  better  than  it  look  away.  But! 
it  is  like  taking  away  our  bread,  and  giving  us| 
poison  ;  like  driving  us  from  our  peaceful-home,  | 
and  leaving  us  in  the  unsheltered  wilderness ;  like  | 
quenching  the  sun,  aad  leaving  humanity  to  grope 
its  way  in  everlasting  darkness.  Annihilation 
presents  cheerless  views  of  death.  Who  can  look 
on  the  end  of  life  with  composure,  that  indulges  the 
dreary  thought  that  he  is  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  dark  and  dreary  grave  forever  ?  The  senti¬ 
ment  dishonors  God,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the 
Deity  “  to  spare  every  thing  corporeal,  and  destroy 
every  thing  mental.”  Sound  philosophy  teaches 
that  positive  destruction  of  matter  is  unknown  in 
all  the  works  of  God.  True,  every  thing  changes 
its  form,  but  in  all  the  mighty  revolutions  of  nature, 
nothing  is  lost.  Annihilation  presents  an  unfin¬ 
ished  plan  in  the  creation  of  God.  According  to 
this  theory,  there  seems  to  he  a  great  end  in  every 
department  of  the  creation,  except  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  human  mind.  Here  are  splendid  pow¬ 
ers  which  seem  far  to  vast  for  the  imperfect  scenes 
of  this  life.  A  noble  plan  is  laid,  but  left  unfin¬ 
ished.  There  is  a  fine  Spring,  a  beautiful  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  no  harvest.  It  is  as  though  the  sun  should 
come  forth  in  all  its  splendor,  and  just  begin  to 
throw  his  smiles  over  creation,  then  sink  down  in 
everlasting  night.  Like  the  painter,  who  spreads 
his  canvass,  and  images  forth  a  few’  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  hero,  and  then  dashes  the  work  from 
his  presence.  Like  the  statuary,  who  wakes  up  | 
the  sleeping  marble,  and  chisels  out  a  plan  of  his 
great  work,  and  then  leaves  it  unfinished  forever. 
These  emblems  bearly  shadow  forth  the  weakness 
and  absurdity  of  the  theory  which  confines  the 
operations  and  enjoyments  of  man  to  this  earthly 
scene.  There  is  not  one  ray  of  comfort  to  be  found 
in  the  sentiment.  Indeed  it  entirely  extinguishes 
all  hope,  and  ends  every  noble  desire.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  close  connexion  between  n  belief  in  the 
entire  extinction  of  intellect,  and  immorality.  It 
gives  a  man  ignoble  viewsof  himself.  The  w’hole 
intellectual  and  moral  creation  is  at  once  brought 
on  to  a  level  with  mere  animal  life.  The  grave 
shuts  the  scene  ;  the  mind  is  no  longer  to  hold  in¬ 
tercouse  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  pervades  and 
fills  the  universe.  Hence,  the  affections  become 


death.”— “This  mortal  must  put  on  immortejity. 

,  11  *  *  •  •  «  * 

Til  come, — the  f  loriout  morn — the  ■ccoixt  birth 
Of  besTeo  and  earth.  Awekenin;  Nature  heart 
The  new-creatinf  word,  and  ilnrti  to  life 
In  every  heighten’d  form,  front  pnin  and  death 
Forever  free. 

Sandy  Bay,  Ma$$. 

For  UitM&fffttioo  ami  Adrocatte 

A  CAIsL  TO  PREACH. 

Messrs.  Editors — Your  readers  will  recollect 
that  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  your  paper 
last  Autumn,  over  the  signature  of  “  B.,”  1  assu¬ 
med  the  position  that  a  call  to  preach,  consists  in 
a  disposition  to  do  so.  Permit  me  to  assign  some 
reasons,  in  addition  to  those  which  that  article 
contained  illustrative  of  the  correctness  of  my 
views  on  the  subject. 

St.  Paul,  upon  taking  notice  of  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  exclaimed,  “  Wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not,” 
by  which  he  meant,  that  he  should  be  unhappy, 
unless  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
had  been  converted  by  a  miracle,  and  sent  by 
the  Saviour  in  person,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  therefore  had  every  reason  to  believe  hecould 
be  more  useful  in  that  capacity  than  any  otl>cr. 
And  therefore  he  felt  disposed  to  preach. 

Now  though  it  is  true  that  St.  Paul  was  ex¬ 
pressly  called  by  Jesus  Christ  in  person,  and  by 
miracle,  will  it  be  said  that  any  body  else  ever 
was?  If  so,  who  are  they  ?  Will  some  individual 
not  more  orthodox  than  John  Knox,  inform  me  ? 
That  some  persons  have  a  call  from  his  Satanic 
M.njesty,  is  perhaps  sometimes  the  case.  I  am 
unwilling,  however,  todo  even  that  “old  sarpent,” 
the  devil,  the  injustice  to  admit  that  he  actually 
calls  every  one  that  claims  that  honor! 

I  recently  heard  J—  L  ■,  a  deacon  of  the 
Baptist  church,  in  S— ,  Rensselaer  county,  N. 
Y.,  say,  with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  soon  after  he  “  got  religion he  had 
a  call  to  preach,  which  upon  inquiry  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  he  ascertained  w’as  from  the  devil !  I  ob¬ 
served  to  the  deacon,  that  the  being  whom  he 
named,  could  not  be  serious  in  calling  men  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  a  doctrine  to  which  he  is  opposed.  The 
deacon  replied  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  devil 
was  in  earnest  about  it.  I  then  said,  what  1 
believe  is  true,  that  inasmuch  ns  the  devil  has 
been  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
knowledge,  for  several  thousand  years ;  certainly 
ever  since,  (to  use  the  sublime  language  of  the 
bard,) 

“la  Adiiin’s  full 
We  (ioaed  all;” 

he,  the  devil,  must,  by  this  time,  be  too  shrewd 
and  wise  to  call  men  to  preach  who  are  entirely 
unqualified  for  the  great  work.  It  is  rather  hu¬ 
miliating  to  acknowledge  it,  but  nothing  I  could 
say,  shook  the  deacon’s  faith  in  the  poor  old  de¬ 
vil’s  call. 

Messrs.  Editors,  I  very  much  regret  that  so 
pious  a  man,  as  deacon  L-  should  seriously 
think,  that  the  “Enemy  of  all  righteousness”  is 
so  friendly  to  him,  as  to  give  him  a  special  call! 
But  my  regret  is  diminished,  by  the  consideration 
that  the  deacon  has  concluded  not  to  obey  the 
call. 

How  any  man  of  intelligence  can  believe  that 
such  a  being,  as  a  “fallen  angel,”  exists,  in  the 
shape  of  a  snake ;  I  am  at  a  kws  to  determ  toe. 


that  this  article,  should  it  meet  the  eye  of  old 
Nick,  may  convince  him  of  his  error;  for,  in  that 
case,  the  deacon  will  have  the  consolation  to  re¬ 
main,  through  the  residue  of  his  earthly  pilgrim¬ 
age,  in  the  “  blessed  retreats  of  private  life.” 

I  am,  Messrs.  Editors,  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
“  preached  Gospel.”  Men,  we  know,  are  bad 
I  with  it ;  but  as  Franklin  truly  said,  they  would 
■  be  worse  without  it.  Let  it  be  preached  then. 
And  let  those  who  are  qualified,  and  whose  con- 
I  duct  exhibits  lucid  proof  that  they  are  honest,  be 
liberally  sustained  in  their  high  vocation.  N. 
North  Adams,  Jtjferson  county,  N.  Y.,  March  28, 1837. 

For  tlw  Macattn*  and  Adrocau. 

i  FACTS, 

1.  One  of  the  earliest  defences  of  Christianity 
against  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  was  written  by 

I  Origen,  an  eminent  Universalist  of  the  third  centu- 
I  ry,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  men 
'  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

2.  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  treatises 
published  in  the  United  States  on  the  deleterious 
“  Effects  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  human  body 
and  mind,”  was  written  by  the  well  known  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  a  believer  in  (to  use  his  own  lan- 

!  guage)  the  final  “salvation  of  all  mankind.”  He 
was  also  a  warm  friend  and  correspondent  of  the 
beloved  Winchester. 

3.  The  first  associgfe<l  body  of  religionists  that 
1  publicly  passed  a  formal  resolution  censuring  the 

use  of  ardent  spirits,  was  the  Universalist.Con- 
'  vention  of  the  New-England  and  other  States. 

I  4.  The  first  theatre  and  the  first  circus  in  the 
!  United  States  used  for  religious  purposes  were  thus 
I  used  by  the  pious  Winchester,  of  whom  it  is  need- 
:  less  for  me  to  speak,  his  praise  being  in  all  the 
churches  that  love  the  faith  of  a  world’s  salvation 
I  which  was  delivered  to  the  saints. 

What  will  our  Partialist  brethren,  who  contend 
that  no  good  can  come  of  Universalism — that  no 
I  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth— say  to  these 
I  things  ?  David. 


REVISED 


Far  the  .MaUAx^ne  and  Adeocetc* 

MARRIAGE  LAW. 


“  If  either  of  the  parties  between  whom  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  to  be  solemnized,  shall  not  be  personally 
,  known  to  him,  the  minister  or  magistrate  shall  as¬ 
certain,  to  his  satisfaction,  the  identity  of  the  rei*- 
■  pective  parties.” — Revised  Stat.  vol.  -,  chap,  viii : 
i  tit.  1,  see.  10.  Edition  of  1836. 

The  above  is  the  law  as  it-now  stands.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  amendment  relieves  clergy- 
'  men  of  much  trouble,  in  certain  cases;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may'  not  know  of  the  amend- 
'  ment,  1  have  thought  proper  to  send  it  for  publica¬ 
tion.  L.  C.  B. 


REASONS  FOR 


For  lh«  MriUciiM  and  Advocat*. 

BELIEVING  PARTIALISM 


Every  person  who  believes  in  his  own  salvation, 
and  in  the  endless  damnation  of  others,  believes  it, 
first,  from  the  consideration  that  God  is  partial — 
or,  secondly,  from  the  consideration  that  he  has 
merited  Grid’s  favor.  Reader,  are  you  a  Partial¬ 
ist  ?  If  so,  which  proposition  do  you  adopt?  The 
first,  or  the  second  ?  Meihinks  it  is  the  second. 
Well,  recollect,  that  is  Pharisee  righteiMisness.  If 
you  believe  in  an  endless  hell  for  any  one — believe 
It  for  yourself.  Then  we  will  believe,  and  not  till 
then,  ibat  you  are  destitute  of  any  righteousness. 
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THEOL.OUICAI.  DIHCEMIO^T. 


Froni  tbe  HilleanimI  Harhiage/. 

No.  6. — Mr.  Campbell  to  Mr.  Skinner. 

Dear  Sir — After  a  silence  of  so  many  muntlis, 
occasioned  by  circniiislances  well  known  to  you, 
permit  me  to  resutnc  my  pen: — 

None  of  my  readers  will  accuse  me  of  any  efliirl 
on  my  part  to  jjrovoke  this  controversy  wiili  Uni- 
vcrsalisls  on  their  peculiar  sectarianism.  The 
proposed  discussion  with  Mr.  Skitiner,  from  his 
own  showing,  was  transferred  to  him  by  Mr.  Mitnl- 
gomery,  of  Auirurn,  New-York;  atid  Mr.  Motil- 
gomery,  on  his  own  res|)onsibility,  assumed  the 
place  of  Mr.  Spencer;  and  Mr.  Spencer  simply 
addressed  me  one  letter  on  a  single (jucry,  without 
any  proposition  of  a  discussion,  which  tpiery  I 
answered  without  the  slightest  ititiniation  of  hav¬ 
ing  undertaken,  r»r  being  about  to  undertake,  a  de¬ 
bate  on  such  (|uestions.  So  the  matter  terminated, 
as  1  supposed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
from  w  liom  I  have  never  since  heard. 

From  October,  183:5,  till  February,  1836,  tliete 
was  a  profound  sileti<;e  on  the  subject  of  my  reply 
to  frietid  Spencer.  In  February  we  publisiied 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  letter,  and  replied  to  his  <pie- 
ries  in  the  satire  number.  Silence  again  ensued, 
and  continuetl  till  in  June  last,  wheti  1  had  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  Mr.  M.  in  the  house  of  brother  Sln?p- 
herd,  of  .Auburn,  when  I  received  from  him  what 
I  understood  to  be  a  challenge  on  the  subject  of  my 
reply  to  hitn  of  February,  1836.  It  was,  itideed, 
with  much  apparent  rirodesty  couched  in  this  tpies- 
tioti : — ‘  WiU.  you,'  said  Mr.  Motitgomcry,  'publish 
letters  Jrom  me  in  reply  to  youon  the  subject  of  Uni- 
versalism?'  or,  ‘  Will  you  cotilinue  to  publish  let¬ 
ters  frotii  me  if  I  cotitinuc  to  wiite  on  the  subject 
of  my  letter  to  yon.’  In  otie  of  these  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression  I  was  addressed  oti  that  occasion;  and  lam 
pleased  to  see  that  in  Mr.  M.’s  letter  to  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner  he  has  fully  admitted  it,  in  these  words  : — 

‘  brotherSkintier— —  June29, 183(). — Mr.  Catnp-  j 
bell  is  now  here.  It  was  to  sec  him  that  1  delay¬ 
ed  writing  to  you.  I  called  upon  him  this  morning  \ 
to  know  whether  he  would  publish  my  letters,  if  / 
continued  them.  1  i!id  tiol  at  first  allude  to  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  lie  objected  to  me  on  account  of  my 
youth.’ 

All  incti  of  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  sensibility, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  interpret  this  as  1  then  did,  into 
a  very  plain  challenge  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
Universalism  with  Mr.  Montgomery  on  the  pages 
of  the  Harbinger.  I  looked  n()on  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  bloom  of  26,  or  thereabout,  asijuite 
a  pioniising  Goliah,  and  u|M)n  the  whole  thought 
it  safest  to  decline  the  combat :  yet,  as  one  docs 
not  like  to  be  called  a  coward,  I  got  oH' honorably, 
telling  him  that  as  1  was  going  ‘down  Fast’  to  the 
regions  of  light,  1  would,  when  nigher  the  sun¬ 
rising,  in  Huston,  or  somewhere  thercabont,  nither 
encountci  some  of  the  older  giants,  the  Anakims 
or  Zamzummims  of  Universalism  ;  for  if  1  killed 
him,  these  sons  of  Hercules  would  say  I  only  killed 
a  mete  stripling,  w  liich  would  be  nnmanly  and 
dishonorable.  1  very  gravely,  indeed,  inijuiredoi 
my  reJoulitable  friend  the  names  ul  the  mighty 
men  in  Boston,  and  he  gave  me  a  full  statement 
of  their  res|K‘ciivc  merits.  But,  Sir,  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  yoursell',  as  well  as  the  public,  to 
know  that  he  fepresented  Mr.  Skinnei,  of  Utica,  to 
be  as  competent  as  the  best  of  them  ;  nay,  perhaps. 
'a  more  ready  writer  than  any  of  them.'  Of  this, 
however,  1  will  mil  say  much  more,  lest  some 
might  think  that  the  fame  wiiich  he  gave  me  ol 
yourself  was  the  cause  of  my  passing  Utic.'i  with¬ 
out  a  call. 

But  it  has  Ciime  to  pass,  that  notwitlistanding 
his  writing  to  the  constellation  of  Boston,  a{iprizing 
them  of  his  coiiimunicalion  with  me,  and  my  inti 
mating  to  Mr.  Balfour,  whotn  In  represented  as 


these  gentlemen  heard  me  speak  while  in  Boston, 
and  perhaps  allude  to  their  dogmas.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  no  invitation,  1  gave  none :  for  to  offer  chal¬ 
lenges  is  not  my  custom.  Every  public  discussion 
tohich  I  have  had  on  any  religious  question,  has  been 
^on  an  accepted  challenge.  On  this  occasion,  then, 
j  1  appear  in  my  usual  attitude. 

{  But  now  that  I  am  before  the  public  in  defence 
Inf  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  basis  of  God’s 
!  moral  government  and  of  all  political  government, 

I  against  a  system  of  religiousaud  moral  belief  which 
I  makes  Sacan  a  metaphor,  hell  a  fable,  and  punish- 
\ment  aj^er  death  a  tiiere  bugbear,!  trust  I  have 
I  found  an  tionorable,  talented,  and  learned  dispu. 
'tant;  a  gentleman  indeed  who  will  suotuin  lliat 
I  chari..?ter  to  the  end.  As  such,  I  will  respect  and 
I  address  him. 

I  He  has,  however,  been  loo  eager  for  the  com- 
I  bat :  for  he  has  rushed  into  the  arena  without  a 
I  single  [iroposilion,  stipulaiion,  or  preliminary  ar- 
'  rangement 


cussion  which  kept  me  from  home  fur  ten  weeks; 
and  that  he  practically  claims  the  right  of  begin¬ 
ning  when,  and  w’hcre.  and  how  he  pleases;  and 
of  continuing,  ad  infinitum,  or  otherwise,  as  he 
pleases.  All  this,  and  fierhaps  more,  he  may 
say:  but  I  say,  and  will  stand  to  it,  that  we  have 
not  agreed  njion  the  (pje.stioiis  to  be  di.>cnsscd,  nor 
U|K)n  the  rules  of  the  discus.-itin,  nor  upon  the  evi- 
deiK  es  to  be  relied  on,  nor  uimmi  tin*  extent  to  which 
we  shall  prolong  the  invesiigaiion,  and  that  these 
ate  essential  matters  with  all  logicians  iind  with 
all  persons  who  aim  at  perspicuity,  conviction,  and 
'  public  utility.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  upon  me  to 
I  show  what  i|uestions  I  think  may  bo  emliraced  in 
I  the  conteni|ilaled  discussion,  and  leave  it  with  the 
I  gentleman  to  say  wlieiher  any  or  all  of  them  shall 
be  debated : — 

1.  Is  there  any  punishment  for  sin  ? 

2.  If  any,  is  tiial  pnnislmient  present-or  future? 

3.  If  future,  is  that  future  before  or  after  death  ! 

4.  If  after  death,  is  it  temporary  or  eternal? 


Were  he  asked.  What  are  the  propositions  which  ji  to  embrace  your  views  of  the  Gospel  in  a  sin- 
;  we  have  agreed  to  discuss  ?  What  arc  the  rules  ij  „ie  ,pjcstion  on  which  to  concentrate  nil  the  force 
of  this  discussion  ?  How  1  nig  is  it  to  corititine  ?  of  tirgument  on  both  siilcs,  perhaps  von  would  pre- 
,  Who  is  to  open  and  close  it  ?  What  arc  the  rules  J  fer  to  affirm  your  Gospel  in  one  proposition,  viz.— 
!  of  evidence  to  be  relied  on  ?  What  the  authorities  |  5.  /,  eternal  life  the  ultimate  dcstinq  of  all  man- 

I  to  be  admitted  ?  etc.  etc.  I  can  not  imagine  what  i! 

I  answers  he  woubl  give.  For  my  part  I  would  |  An  issue  can  be  formed  on  your  answer  to  any  one 
1  res|M)nd,  in  general  terms,  tliat  I  never  had  a  stipu-  ij  of  these  ipiestions. 


lation  with  Mr.  Spencer,  or  Mr.  Montgomery,  or 
Mr.  Skinner,  on  any  one  of  these  matters.  j 

Certainly  Mr.  Skinner  will  admit  that  there 
ought  to  be  somesuch  previous  understanding,  and  ' 
that  1  ought  to  have  at  least  half  the  contract  or' 
stipulations  on  these  very  im|H)rlant  points,  if  we' 
intend  that  the  public  shall  be  benelited  by  our  < 
labors.  He  might  spread  the  controversy  over  the  i 
whole  face  of  the  Atlantic,  as  in  his  letter  publish-  I 
cd  in  our  last  number,  and  the  discussion  might  j 
continue  for  years  without  any  beneficial  result.  | 
If,  indeed,  a  written  discussion  had  been  duly  j 
projiosed  by  ‘  Spencer’  in  1836,  or  by  Mr.  Mont- 1 
gomery  in  1836,  and  if  all  the  pro|M)8iiions  and  j 
rules  of  discussion  had  been  agreed  upon  and  pub-  [: 
lished  to  the  world,  Mr.  Skttiner,  in  accepting  the 
place  of  such  parties  to  a  discussion  in  1837,  might 
have  commenced,  sans  ceiemonie,  as  he  has  done,  | 
and  gone  a-head,  as  he  seems  disfiosed  to  do,  as  ' 
though  he  were  hasting  out  of  cannon  shot  of  the  j 
enemy.  But  neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  ever  j 
parties  to  a  discussion  with  me,  and  cotise(|uently  1 
Ml.  Skinner, 'in  taking  their  place,  as  he  seems  to  1 
wish  to  do,  is  without  law,  or  rule,  or  stipulation  j 
in  the  case  ;  and  had  he  not  been  rich  in  resources, ' 
he  ought  to  have  saved  his  nine  columns,  or  nine 
feet  of  argument,  fill  we  Itad  got  some  point  or 
pro|M)sition  logically  before  us  at  which  to  have 
aimed  his  artillery.  At  present  he  has  lost  much 
ammunition  by  not  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  op-  j 
ponctit.  However,  it  has  gone  to  our  readers  with¬ 
out  comment,  and  it  is  to  them  so  much  clear  gain. 

1  will  not,  indeed,  incur  the  censure  of  all  lite¬ 
rary  men  by  beginning  a  debate  without  a  clear 
and  definite  understanding  of  the  jioinfs  at  issue, 
and  the  rules  of  discussion.  It  will  serve  no  pur- 
[Mise  for  Mr.  Skinner  to  waste  time  in  telling  me 
that  he  prosecutes  a  controversy  begun  ;  for  there 
was  no  controversy  begun  :  nor  that  he  continues 
to  sustain  a  pro|K)sition  agreed  upon ;  for  there  was 
no  proposition  agreed  n|M)n  :  and  hence  .Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer  and  Mr.  Montgomery  write  on  dill’erent  sub¬ 
jects;  anil  Mr.  Skinner  has  got  a  little  of  every*  i 
thing  in  his  first  letter.  He  may  say,  indeed,  that 
1  have  agreed  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  pecu- 
liaiitiesof  Universalism,  and  have  ticcepicd  him 
as  a  disputant  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  M. 
as  a  substitute  letter-writer  on  something  connect¬ 


jed  with  the  party;  and  he  may  say  that  I  propos- 
jied  an  oral,  but  that  he  jtrefetred,  and  seized,  in- 
j;  •'Crater,  on  a  tfrr.7c/t  tiiscnssioti  of  something  ;  and 
the  mo-t  learned,  it  not  the  ntosl  gifted  of  them  ail,  j  that  1  jiroposed  certain  coHsiderations  in  my  letter 
my  willingness  to  discuss  this  subject,  especially!  to  him  of  the  20th  November,  and  that  he  aaswer- 


from  the  attitude  in  which  Universalism  stood  since 
Dr.  Ely  and  Mr.  Thomas  had  given  a  new  vo¬ 
lume  on  tlie  subject;  I  received  no  invitation  to 


ed  them  Rii  the  23d  December,  as  now  published 
jin  both  our  Magazines ;  and  that,  without  again 
hearing  from  me,  he  commenced  and  published  a 


discuss  the  question,  though,  as  I  learued,  most  of'  very  long  article  while  I  was  attending  to  a  dis- 


You  may  have  a  dispute  about  tcords  or  things. 
You  may  affirm,  if  you  please,  that — 

1.  There  is  no  word  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
or  English,  which,  in  its  literal  and  primaryscr.se, 
denotes  duration  without  en.l;  or  that — 

2.  The  nature  of  the  snlwiantive  oidy  can  quali¬ 
fy  the  attribute,  and  not  the  attribute  the  nature  of 
the  substantive!  Thus  whether  God  be  eternal, 
or  the  saints  forever  hajqiy,  can  not  be  pmved 
from  the  words  f/frriflZ  or  forever;  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  sitbslaniive  God,  the  substantive 
saints,  or  the  substantive  happiness.  This  would 
seem  to  embrace  one  of  those  fsiints  on  which  you 
feel  most  strong.  Hence,  that — 

3.  Unless  there  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
misery  which  makes  eternal  mean  duration  with¬ 
out  end,  no  living  person  can  prove  that  eternal, 
prefixed  to  mi-ery,  means  misery  without  end; 
and  that  tmless  there  be  something  iti  happiness 
which  is  of  necessity  endless,  as  there  is  in  Gtid, 
no  e[>ithet  can  be  foiitid  which  would  certainly  in¬ 
dicate  it.  Or, 

4.  You  may  affirm  that  gc/ici/irt,  tortarus,  sAeoI, 
oulcm,hades,\aioon,  aioonos,aevum,  etc.,  etc.,  sepa¬ 
rate  or  together,  affiird  tto  certainty  whatever  on 
the  future  destiny  of  man  ;  tmd  thus  we  may  have 
a  logomachy  most  preposterous  end  uninteresting 
to  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  our  readers. 
For  debates  of  this  sort  atliird  to  the  weak  oarty  a 
great  facility  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  mass,  while  they  escape  exjMisure  in  the 
panoplyof  bold  and  confident  assertion,  which  with 
many  is  more  convincing  than  all  the  syllogisms 
of  logic  or  the  whole  symax  of  reason. 

If,  then,  you  prefer  a  dispute  about  words  rather 
than  things,  you  will  select  one  or  more  of  these 
four  propositions,  or  some  of  similar  categories  and 
predicaments;  but  if  you  go  for  things,  or  for  ap¬ 
proaching  the  main  |»oint  at  once,  meet  me  on  such 
of  the  first  four  questions  as  you  may  suppose  will 
alTord  an  issue,  which  you  will  ascertain  by  an¬ 
swering  those  questions  with  a  Yes  or  No ;  or  meet 
me  on  the  fifih,  which  is  after  all,  the  marrow  and 
fatness  of  Universalism. 

Now  for  the  evidence  which  may  he  introduced 
in  the  discussion :  on  which  I  beg  leave  to  suggest — 

1.  That  a  future  state  being  wholly  a  matter  of 
revelation,  no  other  witnesses  than  the  Apostles 
and  Prophets,  or  the  spirit  of  Goil  speaking  in 
them,  can  be  admitted  ns  of  any  auilioritv. 

2.  That  their  testimony  on  the  subject  is  com¬ 
plete  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  especially 
in  the  latter. 

3.  That  the  words  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  sub  ¬ 
jected  to  the  canons  ol’  criticism  or  laws  of  lan¬ 
guage  current  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters;  and 
that  no  new,  or  by-laws,  other  than  those  to  which 
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all  writings  of  ilie  >aiue  Hiitiquiiy  are  sulijected, 
can  be  n^lniiite.l  in  the  iiilerpretuiitni  uf  unyiliitpu- 
ted  word  «>r  st'iilence. 

4.  That  Kin™  James*  version  shall  be  ultimale 
in  every  to  trunslulions;  or  if  ihe  jjenile- 

inan  ciioo-^e,  I  will  not  object  to  the  new  and  im¬ 
proved  version  on  the  basis  of  Campbell,  Mac-| 
knightyniiil  Doddridye. 

And  finally  for  the  rules  of  Discussion: —  I 

1.  As  the  tdi  illeojiie  came  front  the  Universal- 1 
ists,  and  asili  'V  h  ive  opened  the  discussioji,  the  j 
propositions  di'cnssed  shall  he  so  framed  as  that 
Mr.  Skinn -r  lake  the  aiiirmativc,  and  A.  Canip-j 
bell  the  in-gaiive.  As  for  example,  Mr.  Skinner 
alFirms  tint  eternal  life,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
shall  be  the  ullinnitedcslintj  of  ail  mankind  ;  and  A. 
Campbell  denies  it. 

2.  The  respondent  shall  of  course  close  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

.3.  The  disputants  shall  occu[)y  equal  space  in 
their  respective  perimlicals.  ^ 

4.  No  letter  sliall  iKCapy  more  than  six  pages, 
burgeois,  of  the  3Iilleniiial  Harbinger. 

0.  Ttie  discussioii  shall  nut  transcend  let¬ 

ters  on  each  side. 

6.  The  patties  shall,  as  early  as  possible,  in  I* 
every  inoiitli,  forward  to  each  other  a  proof-sheet  of  ii 
their  letters. 

7.  Tile  j'tirtifs  shall  always  confine  themselves ;! 

to  the  proposition  under  discussion,  if  there  be  ! 
more  than  one,  (which  ihereought  not  if  possible) ,! 
so  long  as  it  is  agreed  to  prosecute  it.  | 

Such,  in  oiir  Judgment,  would  be  a  fair  arrange- ' 
merit  with  reference  to  jiublic  edification;  and  if; 
our  friend  Mr.  Skinner  will  assent  to  it,  or  pro-  j 
pose  any  reasonable  amendment,  I  shall  nroceed  ' 
forthwith  to  respond  to  liim  on  any  issue  which  he  ' 
may  form  on  the  aforesaid  premises.  |j 

For  the  edification  of  onr  traders,  and  in  evi-  | 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  above  pre- 1! 
sented,  I  shall  ofier  a  remark  or  two  on  the  com-  ji 
luunicaiions  of  these  three  Universalists. 

Mr.  Spencer  appears  not  as  a  disputant,  but  in  |; 
the  attitude  of  a  querist.  His  [dan  was  to  state  his 
views  of  gehenna,  aioon,  aioonos,  olein,  and  necum, 
as  be  ha.'i  gleaned  them  from  various  sources;  and 
not  finding  in  them  as  he  reasoned  "any  punish- ! 
ment  for  sinners  after  death,"  he  colls  u[»on  me  in  || 
the  following  words: — “Now,  Sir,  if  the  Scrip-  ' 
litres,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  can  furnish  evi- j 
dence  to  prove  a  punishment  for  sinners  after  death, !; 
do  let  me  have  it;  and  if  such  punishment  is  es- 1; 
tablished,  then  I  want  to  know  the  nature  of  such 
punishment  in  [loint  of  duration.”  j; 

In  my  rejdy  to  this  query,  discovering  that  Mr.  I' 
Spencer  was  no  very  profound  adept  in  verbal  'i 
criticism,  and  especially  because  I  wished  to  state  a  |j 
few  plain  facts  and  reasons,  I  did  not  dispute  with  jj 
him  on  the  biiilical  import  of  those  terms;  but  ob- 1' 
served  that  “  all  he  had  said  about  gehenna  and  j| 
its  correlates,  and  even  more  than  he  had  said,  ' 
may  be  admitteil,  and  yet  eternal  life  and  eternal!! 
death  remain  the  immutable  and  invincible  sane-  h 
tions  of  UimI's  last  message  to  mankind,  and  all  his  ji 
inferences  and  conclusions  be  re|iudiated  by  every  j, 
believcrofihe  Gospel  as  i7(o^/caIand  unscript ural."  j| 

Mr.  Skinner  was  then  mistaken,  when,  in  his 
letter  of  Fcbrii  jry  lOih,  as  published  in  our  March  ! 
number,  page  130,  he  represents  me  as  “  giving  jj 
up  sheol,  hades,  gehenna,  as  being  in  themselves  L 
insiifiicient  to  teach  the  ibictrine  of  endless  mise- 1 
ry.”  1  did  not  say  so.  Ceitainly  the  gentleman  || 
can  discrimiiiate  between  admitting  or  conc«(/i«/gi’ 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  or  for  saving  of  time  or  :j 
labor,  the  pica  or  hyptithesis  »)f  a  querist  or  an  i 
opponent,  and  admitting  that  plea  as  incontrover- 1, 
tibly  just  and  true.  I  trust,  then,  he  will  he  more  || 
observant  and  acute  in  future.  I  never  did  atlmii 
it ;  but  1  was  pleased,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  : 
despatch,  to  concede  his  hyiioihesis;  and  because  ;| 
a  debate  about  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  to  the 
multitude  of  readers  is  a  most  uninteresting  mat-  j 
ter— especially  when  every  thing  can  be  establish-  jj 
cd  without  such  a  logomachy.  || 

Mr.  Montgomery  appears  to  have  been  more  at-  li 
tentive  than  Mr.  Skinner  to  the  qualification  of; i 
my  concessions  to  Mr.  Spencer;  for  he  quotes 
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INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

U nder  this  head,  last  week,  on  r  correspondent  “  David” 


a  part  of  my  reasons  fur  the  concession,  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit :  “To  the  extent  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  Spencer's  criticisms,  and  to  the  style 
uf  his  reasonings  I  might,  perhaps,  make  some  ex¬ 
ceptions;  but  tosare  time  and  labor,  always  leitAjl 
me  a  desideratum,  I  will  concede  the  whole!” — | 

Dues  this  Imik  like  giving  up  the  import  uf  the'! 
terms  of  this  controversy  ! 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  first  appears  not  asa  dis-  L  briefly  considered  the  prejudices  of  many  well  meaning 
pulaiit.  but  asonc  [iraying  for  more  light  on  the  sub-  '  Christians  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  servi- 
jecl.  His  words  I  therefore  write  to  pre- ;,ce8  of  the  sanctuary,  and  adduced  the  testimony  of  the 

sent  my  views  on  this  subject,  praying  you  to  favor  of  the  practice.  I  considerthesub- 

jHuni  out  wherein  you  deem  me  to  be  in  error  on  l  .,,. 

the  momentous  question  of  8r.-ri,.tural  knowledge.”'  tiAd  a  few  remarks  to  those  he 

Mr.  Silencer  appears  not  in  defence  of  Uiiiver-  I  trusting  they  will  tend  to  the  removal  of  lurking 

!!-alism,  bill  as  a  ([uerist.  Mr.  Montgomery  de- I  Ptejodices,  and  enable  some  to  enjoy  the  exhilirating  and 
!  fends  Uiiiversallcni  against  my  remarks  on  Siien- I  effects  of  instrumental  combined  with  vocal 

cer’s  inferences  ;  but  with  him  I  had  no  contro- H  devotional  music. 

Iversy  about  terms  or  inferences.  If,  however,  I  Among  the  Jews,  instrumental  music  was  not  only 
^  must  go  into  an  examination  of  the  terms,  I  shall  „li„„.ed,  but  actually  commanded  as  a  portion  of  their 
i  show  that  the  common  trans  alioii  «  a  very  fair  p*; 

'  represeniation  of  the  original,  and  that  by  an  Eng-  ,  f.u  u- .  •  r  ,  .-.ii.r,  ^  . 

1-1  I  lie  ’’I  and  many  of  the  historians  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 

'  Iish  concordance  it  is  quite  [xissible  (ora  mere 

;  English  .scholar  to  arrive  at  as  much  certainly  con-  "brogated  by  the  Christian  dispensation, 

jcerningthe  future  destiny  of  all  mankind,  as  from  !  (“  staging,  prayer,  and  reading 

'  all  the  Hebrew,  (Jreek,  and  Latin  Bibles  and  lexi- 1  the  Scriptuies)  emboilisd  in  that  which  succeeded  it.— 
icons  on  earth.  .And  if  instrumental  music  is  not  included,  it  is  certainly 

I  As  it  would  be  incompatible  to  reply  to  your!  no  where  forbidden — on  the  contrary,  the  apocalyptical 
I  March  letter  to  me,  while  as  yet  the  prelimina-  I  vision.s  of  the  Revelatur  seem  to  sanction  it,  by  descri- 
ries  areopen  and  unsealed,  and  no  proposition  logi-  bin*  the  twenty-four  elders  as  each  having  a  harp  in  his 
cally  beli.re  us,  I  beg  to  enter  my  caveat  against}  hand  (v :  8);  tlie  angels  as  having  trumpets  (viii,  ix); 
one  species  of  debating  growing  into  e»teem  in :  ^ 

sonic  iiliicps  *  *  o  a  o 

The  adcaptandum  style  of  controversy,  a  spe- }.  J'"'?*"*".  of  God  on  mystery  Babylon.  And  even  Jwus, 
cies  of  rhetoric  for  elFect,  is  much  in  fashion  now-i  approbates 

a-days  in  Rome— and  Cincinnati.  I  had  concIu-|  dancinr,"  by  naming  them  as  testimonials 

ded  that  Roman  Catholics  had  got  a  [latent  for  it  jl  of  the  joy  of  the  father  at  his  son  s  return, 
in  this  country,  but  I  see  one  of  the  Editors  of ||  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cliiistiaiisin  Judea, after 
your  paper  has  gut  a  hand  in  it  some  way  or  j  being  excluded  from  the  temple  and  synagogues,  were 
other.  Speaking  of  myself,  under  date  of  the  3d  „;„  [^  instr.imenul  mu..ic  with  ibeir  singing, 

of  Feoruaiy,  in  refi:rence_io  this  controversy,  _ you  }  „„ 


say:  “If  he  (myself)  does  succeed  in  pultingj 
down  Universniism.  :it  wbir-b  be  aims,  ha  will  ao- 
complisli  a  great  thing — a  thing,  by  the  bye, 
which  no  other  man  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  ac- 
com[)lisliiiig.”  I  could  find  some  other  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  this  style  in  your  letter  of  March,  but  I 
dare  not  touch  them  at  [iresent.  Permit  me  to 
say  of  this  stroke  of  [Kiliey,  that  the  class  that  arc 
caught  liy  it  are  much  in  need  of  Universalism. 
What  cause  was  ever  put  down  by  a  single  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  by  one  or  two  effoits  ?  Was  corrupt 
Judaism — was  any  system  of  idolatry  or  of  false 
[ihilosophy  thus  put  down  and  destroyed  by  the 
apostles?  Has  Romanism,  Mahometanism,  or 
infideliiy  been  pul  down  by  all  the  elTurtsofa 
thous.md  years!  And  what  dues  this  prove ? — 
that  Romanism,  Mahometanism,  or  skepticism  is 
true  and  righteous  ?  or  those  opposeil  to  them  are 
in  error  or  imbecile  ?  What  else  could  you  mean 
liy  it!!  Let  us,  then,  have  no  more  of  this  lure. 
They  are  silly  birds  that  are  caught  iii  such  a  snare. 

1  do  not  think  that  if  the  twelve  apostles  were  with 
us  in  disguise,  arnl  to  debate  every  day  as  Pan! 
used  to  do,  they  could  put  down  Romanism,  Ma- 
hometani.siii.  Paganism,  or  any  other  erroneous  or 
eorruptisiain  twiceseveii  years.  .Still  they  would 
do  .n  great  deal ;  and  we  hope  to  do  something  for 
the  triiib,  and  to  kee)i  alive  the  ancient  “enmity 
between  iliy  seed  and  her  seed,”  till  the  lime  when 
the  saints  shall  possess  the  kingdom. 

I  [irofess  in  the  s|iirit  of  candor  and  of  truth  to 
discuss  the  poinl.s  at  issue,  and  I  trust  that  1  shall 
be  met  in  the  same  spirit  and  style.  1  regret  that 
the  [ireliminarii  .s  were  not  arranged  before  you 
eoirimenced.  Ii  is  better,  however,  asthe  case  is, 
to  await  their  accefttaiice,  than  to  put  to  sea  with¬ 
out  cunifias-i.  or  jiilot,  or  [Miri  in  view.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  mueb  timeaiul  many  wi  rIs  will  be  saved 
bv  a.diie  regard  to  the  oracles  of  reason,  of  logic, 
and  of  exjiericiice,  in  the  commencement.  In  or¬ 
der  to  expedite,  as  much  as  [lossible,  the  di.scns- 
sion,  I  request  either  the  acceptanec  of  the  rules 
proposed,  or  such  amendments  as  may  he  substi¬ 
tuted,  by  return  of  mail,  as  I  shall  forward  this 
communication  to  you  by  the  first  mail  in  April. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  C.ampbell. 


in  the  New  Testament,  any  censure  of  that  cemnion 
practice.  It  is  also  highly  possible  that  the  Christiana  in 
Pagan  lands,  scnipiilniisly  abstained  frem  the  use  of 
instrn'nenlnl  music  in  thefr  religious  meetings,  because 
I  to  use  it  might  seem  like  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
I  the  lleatlieii  divinities,  to  whom  every  instrament  of 
:  music  was  especially  dedicated ;  yet  no  where  in  theepis- 
I  |les,  do  we  find  any  injunction  to  such  a  forbearance. — 
j  Fioni  the  precepts  and  writings,' then,  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  we  have  mncli  to  warrant  instrumental  music  in 
our  worshipping  assemblies— from  the  practices  of  early 
■  Christians,  nothing  against  it — while  the  most  preju¬ 
diced  will  search  in  vain  for  any  express  prohibition  on 
the  subject.  We  turn,  then,  to  those  objections  founded 
on  prejudice,  and  the  supposed  effects  of  its  use. 

The  Christian  ch'ircli  was  no  sooner  liimly  established, 
and  ail  fear  of  Paganism  removed,  than  all  the  aids 
^  which  had  proved  so  eflectual  to  sustain  the  sinking 
'  cause  of  Heathenism  in  the  alfeclions  of  the  people, 

!  were  ui'.rodiiced  to  aid  Christianity.  And  in  a  sliort 
!  time,  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  transformed  into  male 
i  and  female  saints,  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  even 
.  Jupiter  became  Jehovah.  The  traveller  in  modem 
Rome  finds  bioiselfiii  Heathendom,  but  with  all  its  tern- 
'  pies,  statues  and  paintings  Christianized,  and  baptized 
!  with  other  names.  Of  course,  mii.-iic  also,  in  every  form, 
became  an  adjunct  of  Roman  Catbulicism.  Many  of  t£e 
.  early  Reformers,  bronght  their  ascetic  tempers  from  the 
I  cloister  and  the  hermitage,  and  pitted  them  against  the 
!  splendor,  show,  luxury  and  refiiieincnlof'*  the  Unchaste 
I  Woman  of  Babylon,”  os  they  termed  the  Roman  bier- 
1  .irchy.  To  show  their  opposition  to  every  thing  like 
I  Romanism,  they  commanded  standing  during  prayer, 

I  instead  of  kneeling;  reprobated  and  destroyed  every 
1  thing  relating  to  the  fiae  arts,  even  to  the  beaiitifnlly 
I  stained  glass  of  ancient  catliedraU  and  churches,  and  the 
I  splendidly  illuiiiitiated  pages  of  ancient  books  of  Roman 
I  Catholic  devotion !  Every  thing,  from  a  cross  to  a  statue 
I  — from  an  ornainental  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of 
}  a  chapter  toananeient  iinrivallc  1  painting— fromapemiy 
^  whistle  to  an  organ — was  “  the  sign  of  the  beast,”  which 


every  good  Christian  was  bound  to  destroy— at  least  to  1  gret— oerg  deeply  regret  that  be  tnaDifesta  an  inclination  tween  God  and  man,  as  angels,  cherubim,  seraphim, 
condemn,  as  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  devil !  !  to  require  such  limits  to  the  discussion  as  must  effectually  etc.,  otherr  contend  that  there  are  no  angel.c  beings  but 

Time  has  eradicated  many  of  these  bitter  and  barbar-  |  P'-^vent  any  thing  like  a  full,  thorough,  or  satisfactory  what  were  once  human  beings-and  that  these  terms 
one  prejudices,  unworthy  the  minds  of  Christians ;  and  i  "‘vestigation  of  this  very  important  subject.  Twelve  !  relate  merely  to  the  different  orders  of  human  souls  glo- 
has  worn  off  Urn  sharp  corners  of  oUiers  ;  but  some  have  j|  occupying  bnt  six  pages  bur-  I  rifled  and  rendered  angelic.  Baron  Swedenborg  mys- 

descended  down,  but  little  improved,  even  to  our  own  :  visionary  as  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be, 

day-like  the  cast  off  clotliing  of  our  ancestors,  ill-suiied  li  P"*®"  ®  *eventy-two  pages,  will  be  j  took  the  latter  (to  me)  more  rational  and  piobable  hy- 

to  our  wearing,  and  in  utter  discordance  wiUi  the  spirit  ^  .  •  r  .  r  -  i 

of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  If  there  was  an  excuse  for  i  ®“"  ®*’‘‘'“«y  ‘^P®-  ®®®«®-  "®“""«  ''‘‘®  I  lastly-thcre  is  no  necessity  _or  transfermg  the 

our  ancestors,  (viz:  that  these  seducing  influences  pow.il  ‘®  "'®  arguments  as  |  meaning  of  the  passage  to  a  state  of  immortality  bey^^ 

erfully  aided  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  detriment  of  the  ®'®*®'y  P®^'^!*.  and  reply  to  them  as  briefly  us  Mr.  ,  this  life  The  first  term  ^ 

reformation,)  there  b  none  for  Christians  at  the  present  ll  C««'pbcl  may-and  consequently,  the  discussion  must  ;  of  the  new  heaven  -the  new  Jen  s -leii.  the  spirit- 
day,  when  enlightened  intellect,  and  not  sensual  feeling,  L  ‘*'®  '“"y  ®f ‘‘“juat  when  it  becomes  most  |  ual  kingdom  of  our  l^rd  which  is  to  endure  through 

IS  the  bar  at  which  ProtestanUsm  pleads  for  triumph.-  i  "'te''e'>“ng.  and  » least  saUsfactory  to  Uie  honest,  candid  ;  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time-in  which  a  man 
And,  surely  music  b  not  so  iiisepaiably  connected  with  ! ,  inqni'’®”  after  truth  who  read  it.  ,  mustbe  »  as  a  l.ttle  chUd  -‘  for  of. uch,  ( little  children) 

the  cause  of  Romanbm,  that  it  can  not  be  used  without I"  thus  expressing  ray  individual  regrets,  I  again  re-  'f  kingdom  of  heaven.  e  term  leavtn  is  some- 


And,  surely  music  b  not  so  iiisepaiably  connected  with  ! ,  inqni'’®”  after  truth  who  read  it.  ,  mustbe  »  as  a  l.ttle  chUd  -‘  for  of. uch,  ( little  children) 

the  cause  of  Romanbm,  that  it  can  not  be  used  without  j:  I"  thus  expressing  ray  individual  regrets,  I  again  re-  'f  **’®  kingdom  of  heaven.  e  term  leavtn  is  some- 
injury  to  the  Protestant  faith.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  peat,  I  do  it  not  as  intending  to  interfere  in  the  discussion,  .  times,  though  not  often,  use  in  t  is  sense.  ee  a  . 

as  free  to  us,  as  it  is  to  them ;  and  it  can  be  as  beneficially  ,  or  to  reply  to  what  Br.  Skinner  only  has  any  proper  right  '  •  ^  *®'’®’  *’®™  *  ®  mature  o  e  caw,  n  s^ 

uwid  to  excite  our  devotional  feelings,  as  to  aid  theirs.  I  toanswer.  I  only  say  I  am  re,,  sorry  that  Mr.  Camp-  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word.  That  the  word  tea- 

.  bell  does  not  inchne  to  investigata  and  discus,  both  side. 

But  the  greatest  objection  is,  to  the  efeUs  of  instru-  tl.oroifglily.  A.  B.  G.  ‘»'®  Revelation,  will  not  be  disputed  ^  any 

menial  music.  It  excites  bad  association,  from  being  .  ■' _ i _ Whether  it  b  so  used  in  our  text,  or  not,  is  left  for 

used  in  the  streets,  the  ball-room,  the  dance-house  and  I  j  MATTHEW  XVIII:  10.  I  others  tojudge.  But  certainly  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 

the  low  revel.  But  is  not  die  human  voice,  as  well  as  j  „  o-ske  bsed  ihat  *e  d»Di»,  not  on.  of  tho.n  litiin  on*. .  for  i  Jesus  b  a  heaven  upon  earth— and  in  it,  “  these  little 


But  the  greatest  objection  is,  to  the  efeUe  of  instru-  tl.oronglily.  A.  B.  G.  ‘»'®  Revelation,  will  not  be  disputed  ^  any 

menial  music.  It  excites  bad  association,  from  being  .  ■' _ i _ Whether  it  b  so  used  in  our  text,  or  not,  is  left  for 

used  in  the  streets,  the  ball-room,  the  dance-house  and  I  j  MATTHEW  XVIII:  10.  others  tojudge.  But  certainly  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 

the  low  revel.  But  is  not  die  human  voice,  as  well  as  j  «  T.Ue  bned  ib.t  ,e  de.piM.  not  one  of  tbete  little  one. :  for  I  Jesus  is  a  heaven  upon  earth— and  in  it,  “  these  litde 

flutei,  viol*,  violin*,  trumpet*,  bugle*,  etc.,  etc.,  used  in  **y  heaven  their  anfcle  do  always  behold  the  ones*'  are  best  calculated  always  to  enjoy  it*  peace  and 

I  ■  1  .I  *  7  s.  •  ■  face  of  my  Father  which  ii  in  heaven.”  .  r.si^  k.. 

these  places  and  assemblies-- in  the  song  of  sentiment,  i;  .  joy’^ince,  except  a  man  **  becomes  as  a  little  cniid  be 

the  amorons  ditty,  the  drinking  glee  and  the  obscene;  The  literal  interpretation  of  figurative  expressions  bos-  j  can  in  no  wise”  even  enter  into  it. 
catch  t  Why  not  object  to  singing,  then,  as  introducing  ,  u  **,"  *  ,'"5*  *® »  of  spirituality,  1^-  ^  necessarily  brief  and  crude ;  for  as  I 

dmagreeable  awmcuition.  also?  Ihe  or^ns  ®f  "P®®''*' !  with  the pai«age befoJe  ns.  «.id  before,  my  own  mind  i.  not  fully  settled  in  regard 

are  ««d  for  cursing,  swearing  and  blasphemy  too-^^  ">«y  be  doubtful  to  some ;  but  to  my  mini  is  evident.  I ‘® ‘b®  passage ;  nor  would  I  feel  justific-d  in  writing  the 
to  which  (to  the  shame  of  the  human  voice  be.t  spoken) ,  j  ^  above,  were  it  not  accompanied  with  this  declaration, 

no  violin  or  fluteeverhasitasoiiiidsprostitiited.  Hen®®  '  explain  it;  but  having  long  since  been  asked  to  do  *'“P® 


the  objwtion  on  this  wiore  is  Wronger,  hy  far,  to  the  use  |  e„deavor  to  clear  away  a  portion  of  the  obscurity  “®''®  '®‘''“"’  P"*- 

of  the  human  voice  in  social  and  public  worship,  Uian  sage,  and  make  known  the  results  of  his  examination. 


the  use  of  instrumental  music.  True — the  voice  utters 
uxirds  which  have  meaning;  but  how  often  is  their  mean, 
ing  totally  inapplicable  to  circuni.staiices — “a  solemn 


that  some  one  more  able  than  myself  may  be  led  to  com¬ 
plete  the  work. 

”  Do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 


RETRIBUTION. 


»«.dopon  Ti«,ch..t.k.  .l«,,.o,d.toUp.,bh  withtta.wo,4^ 

ment  avoids  Uiis  incongruity,  and  utters  sounds  which  ||  however  exalted,  to  be  but  a  mau— the  serv.'int  of '7^^*  i  *  ^  »  li  i '  »  '  tl,  t  th 

have/ssfing,  and  tend  to  produce  feelings  in  accordance  Ukc  peoplc—lwny.  n^bte  to  ihem-as  mlnglms^r®”'  I"  many  instances  bss  history  proven  the  truth 

.1 _ !.1_  : _ 11  1 _  .  r  r  /  a  ®  I  ttiio  rir»rli/.finn  1  ihn  anirit  nf  uitiirli  was  first  littered 


with  them  on  terms  of  equality — it  is  more  difflcult  to  ^ 


As  to  those  who  are  so  outrageously  pious,  that  they  |  convey  the  sense  of  this  passage,  than  to  monarchists. 
can  not  hear  a  violin,  flute  or  organ  in  a  church  without  j  Among  the  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  the  king  care¬ 
having  their  devotion  disturbed  by  its  sounds,  I  should  !  fully  secludes  himself  from  the  people,  on  the  principle 
be  inclined  to  blame  them  rather  than  the  instrument. —  !,  that  “  familiarity  begets  contempt.”  It  is  a  great  privi- 


therewith  in  all  who  hear  '  •  u  u  ^  r  i-  •  nr  i  *  j  of  this  prediction ;  the  spirit  of  which  was  first  uttered 

merewim,  in  ail  wno  near.  r  with  them  on  terms  of  equality— it  is  more  difficult  to .  k-  •  7  j  ■  •  j 

As  to  those  who  are  so  outrageously  pious,  that  they  |  convey  the  sense  of  this  passage,  than  to  monarchists. '  J  '  ®  7^’  i.  wT*”**"  b  ^ 

can  not  hear  a  violin,  flute  or  organ  in  a  church  without  |  Among  tliedespotic  governmeiiU  of  Asia,  the  king  care-  "'“"f  ’7**?’“"  1  h  b 

having  their  devotion  disturbed  by  its  sounds,  I  should  !  fully  secludes  himself  from  the  people,  on  the  principle.  *  ®®  >  X  ®®  **  *  '  j- 

be  inclined  to  blame  them  rather  than  the  instrument. —  !,  that  “  familiarity  begets  contempt.”  It  is  a  great  privi-'  ”®"^  in  man,  utlere  t  le  pre  ic  ion  on 

If  their  devotional  feelings  were  really  as  great  and  n  lege  to  be  admitted  into  his  presence,  and  always  to  be  |  groun  s.  trie  egets  siriie—  atre  engen  ers 
intense  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  there  would  be  {  allowed  to  enter  before  him  and  gaze  \ipon  his  counte-'  ^*®***®^  ina  icious  injury  rings  ort  reta  lation,  an 
little  room  left  in  their  minds  for  associated  reniiiiiscen- ,  nance  is  one  of  the  greatest  favors  an  oriental  monarch  I*’®  '''®*®"*  ‘^®®*  ®®^  *''®  ®"*  kis  days.  Tvvo 

ces  of  the  ball-room,  or  the  drunken  revel ;  and  even  if :  can  bestow.  Among  such  people — to  such  people — I  'tt*tances  on  record  yea,  three— are  particular  y  in 
there  were,  gentle  pity,  rather  than  wrath,  w  ould  fill  their  |  and  measurably  for  such  people,  the  language  of  our  text  P®*"'*  Hatnan  erected  a  gallows  of  iiniisiiHl  height,  to 
bosoms,  unless  they  felt  themselves  severely  eliminated  j  was  uttered.  By  them  its  allusion  was  perfectly  under* '  ‘*’®  of  another— and  was  hanged  on  it  him- 

by  their  own  recollections!  I  will  conclude  this  long  .  stood — and  every  spiritually  minded  hearer  would  be  |  ^rdMorton,  of  Scotland, invented  an  instminent 
and  probably  dry  essay  with  an  anecdote.  able,  at  once,  to  carry  out  the  earthly  practice  of  the  ®fp«n.shment,  called  ”  the  Maiden  of  Morton,  whose 

.  ,,  „  ,  „  I' c  r  •.  r  ui  .  ■ 1  .u-  ,  embraces  were  death — even  the  loss  of  its  victim  ahead — 


and  probably  dry  essay  with  an  anecdote.  j'  able,  at  once,  to  carry  out  the  earthly  practice  of  the 

A  certain  aged  deacon  “  down  East,”  was  muchnflend' '  figut®!  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  spiritual  things,  and 
«d  at  the  introduction  of  a  bass  viol  into  the  choir.  He  ji  *®  reject  all  that  was  inapplicable. 


,  ...  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  11  .k  .  r  II  *  ;  and  was  the  first  man  executed  on  It.  1  he  inventor  of 

«d  at  the  introduction  of  a  bass  viol  into  the  choir.  He  i  •® '^®J®®*  ®11  m®t  was  inapplicable.  .  .  -ui  n  •  t-  i-  .  . 

1  .  the  tcriible  guillotine  in  France  was  more  fortunate. — 

gave  no  reason  save  that  he  did  not  like  it-it  was  wrong  ||  Tobehoid-tosee-inScriptureveryfrequentlynieaiis, ,  ingenuity  flood  “  La  belle  France” 

V  1  loveliness  and  grace  „,,blest 

sayicAyhe  did  not  like  it-icAy  it  disturbed  him-lie  |  oftheobject-toenjoy.  As,  for  instance-though  “flesh  1  „f  her  children,  before  the  current  of  his  own  veins 
aroused  recollections  ofhis  fornierhabitsin  the  iiimdsof,  and  bloodcannotinheiitthekingdomofhcaven,”  which,  ,he  clotted  ocean  of  human  gore  that 

his  brethren,  by  angrily  exclaiming-  coufjund  the  b,g  r  is  not  a  sensual  or  earthly  kingdom,  but  a  iiforal  or  spirit-  j  jj,  operations.  But  his  life  did  fall  a 

!Lr”n  r!i  1  “  """'J'  •"  ”'y  1  ®nc-yet  if  “  a  man  be  born  again  (or  from  above)  ,„erifice  to  the  instrument  himself  had  invented.  These 

toes.  The  Deacon  had  been  a  wild  young  man  and  a  he  shall  see  [not  “enter,”  as  it  is  often  erroneousl;r quo-  coincidences  all  relate  to  instruments  of  capital  pnnisli- 
great  dancer  .  A.  B.  G.  ted,]  the  kingdom  of  heaven”-i.e.  he  shall  feel  its  love-  ji  Hundreds  might  be  added  where  those  who 

_  _  :  I  ■"®“  grace-he  shall  delight  in  or  enjoy  that  “  right-  i ..  ......d  .  r..  others  ’  w^ere  the  first  to  fall  into  it.- 


great  dancer ! 


MR.  CAMPBELL’S  LETTER. 


ment.  Hundreds  might  be  added  where  those  who 
“digged  a  pit  for  others’’  were  the  first  to  fall  into  it. — 


eousness,  peace  and  joy  in  a  holy  spirit.”  in  which  the  I  g„oh  ore  the  successes-such  the  defeats  of  desliuctive- 


Jusl  as  our  last  p.iper  went  to  press  we  received  Mr.!  >"'8<^®“  ®‘’ God  ®®n8'9‘®-  To  “behold  God,  ”in  our  jl  constnictivencss  combined  and  perverted! 

(Campbell’s  reply  (?)  to  Br.  Skinner.  It  will  be  found  ;  ‘®*‘.  m®®"  »ke  same  enjoyment,  but  in  a  higher  and  I  jjow  much  better  to  devise  means  to  save  life,  rather 

III  another  column,  under  the  proper  head.  Very  pro-  j  '«®'’®  real  degree,  as  thftsceue  may  be  a  higher,  more  |  ,he 

bably  (if  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  Richmond,  Va.,  as  re- '  *'P>'''?®al  ®ti®-  1;  worst  use  you  can  put  a  man  to,  is  to  hang  him”  ? 

quested)  Br.  Skinner  s  reply  to  it  will  be  here  in  time  “  .\ngels”— otherwise  “  messengers”  os  the  word  may  j  A.  B.  G. 

for  insertion  in  our  next  paper.  To  Br.  Skinner  alone,  be  generally  rendered,  may  possibly  be  used  to  express  j 

does  it  belong  to  comment  on  Mr.  Camplicirs  proposi-  iiiaii  in  a  state  ofimmortality,  in  this  p'assage.  Ifij),  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK, 

lions  and  remark-s;  but  I  may  be  permitted  as  a  mere  ’  word  “  angels”  is  but  another  term  toexpiess  the  “little  !■  We  have  just  received  from  Br.  Price  a  copy  of  tlie 

individual,  to  expre.ss  my  regret — and  I  think  I  spea'a  '  ones,”  and  not  to  mean  other  heavenlybeings—“guar-|inevv“SundaySchoolHyronBook,de8ignedforUniver- 
thc  feelings  of  every  candid  reader  of  6o(A  papers — that,  dian  angels,”  as  ia  commonly  understood.  These  little  isal'rat  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the  United  States.” 
Mr.  Campbell  did  not  reply  to  Mr.  Skinner’s  argnmoiits,  ji  ones,  in  their  angelic  condition  shall  always  enjoy  God’s  j  It  is  a  neat  little  affair,  handsomely  got  op,  and  filled 
instead  of  seeking,  at  this  late  hour,  to  recur  back  to  ex-  ji  immediate  presence,  orpeculiar  presence.  While  Chris-  j  with  some  special  good  poetry,  ranch  of  it  original.— 
planationa  and  preliminaries.  And  roost  of  all  do  I  re- ''  tians,  generally,  believe  in  separate  ordeis  of  beings  be-  Among  the  names  of  the  contributors,  we  find  tknt  of 


ness  and  constnictivencss  combined  and  perverted ! 


'  very  worst  use  you  can  put  a  man  to,  is  to  hang  him”  f 
j  A.  B.  G. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 
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the  compiler,  (Br.  C.  F.  Le  Fevre,)  J.  G.  Adanui,  D. 
J.  Mandcll,  L.  C.  Browne,  H.  Bacon,  H.  Ballou,  and  C. 
Woodbouae,  all  Univeraalist  preachers,  who  have  invo¬ 
ked  the  spirit  of  Christian  poesy.  There  are  nuineroos 
gems  from  the  pens  of  sisters — Mcsdanies  Z.  Porter,  C. 
M.  Sawyer,  and  S.  A.  Downer.  This  much  wc  learn 
by  looking  over  the  table  of  contents — for  I  have  not 
found  time  to  real  the  whole  work,  but  have  merely 
dipped  into  it  here  and  there  for  samples,  to  judge  the 
remainder  by  them. 

There  are  so  few  Sunday  schools  in  oiir  denomin.ition, 
(many  of  our  biethren  deeming  it  useless  if  not  improper 
to  send  their  children  to  school  on  Sunday,  when  they 
have  been  at  their  books  during  the  whole  week,  and 
others  not  attaching  sufficient  importance  to  Sunday 
school  instruction  to  induce  tliem  to  get  op  Sunday 


character  of  the  Universolist  denomination  from  the  stain 
such  proceedings  are  calculated  to  attach  to  us.  1  do  it 
with  regret  and  sorrow  that  a  cause  exists  to  call  for  my 
notice  of  the  extra ;  and  with  pity  for  tlie  author,  aiders 
and  abetters  of  the  extra.  A.  B.  G. 


EDUCATION  CONVENTION. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  notified  that  a  State 
;  Convention  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  Education  will 
j  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  11th  of  May  next,  beginning  at 
1 9,  A.  M.  The  following  named  persons  have  been  se. 
I  lected  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  Convention. 

.  Introductory  address,  by  Professor  Potter,  of  Union 
I  College. 

I  On  qualifications  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,  by 


BACK  NUMBERS. 

Agents  and  others  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  in  all 
cases  we  send  buck  numbers  to  new  subscribers,  unless 
I  otherwise  ordered.  This  rule  will  be  acted  on  until 
j  half  the  volume  is  issued — after  which  time,  no  back 
I  numbers  will  be  forwarded  to  new  subscribeis,  unless 
I  especially  ordered. 

We  must  have  some  general  rule  to  go  by  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  from  past  experience  we  find  the  above  to  be 
the  best,  the  most  satisfactory  in  general,  that  we  can 
adopt.  G.  and  H. 


schools,)  th.at  Br.  Price  can  not  expect  many  sales  and  j;  ffio  writer. 

great  profits  from  this  source  alone.  But  may  we  not  ||  On  Vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Edu- 
bope  that  our  friends  will  purcli.-ise  copies  to  present  to  |!  cation,  by  A.  C.  Carter,  of  Albany. 


their  good  little  boys  and  girls,  and  encourage  them  to 
sing  them  in  their  little  social  circles  f  By  so  doing, 
young  eyes  will  be  made  to  sparkle  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude — young  voices  will  be  attuned  in  praises  to 
their  Creator,  and  cultivated  to  take  tlieir  portion  in  the 
services  of  the  public  sanctuary,  and  a  worthy  publisher 
be  rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  industry.  So  mote  it  be. 

A.  B.  G. 


THE  SOUTHERN  EVANGELIST. 

.\las — alas  for  “  poor  human  nature” !  A  circular  or 
extra  of  the  above  paper,  signed  by  Br.  L.  F.  W.  An¬ 
drews,  is  before  me,  addressed  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
late  Southern  Pioneer,  (now  transferred  to  the  Union) 
in  which  the  Union  and  its  proprietor  and  editors  are 
again  accused  of  being  ab  ditionists,  and  tlie  subscribers 
to  it  are  earnestly  and  passionately  urged  to  abandon  it, 
and  take  the  Evangelist  in  its  stead ! 

Every  reader  of  the  Union  must  know  that  it  is  not  an 
abolitionist  paper — that  it  has  contained  nothing  on  that 

subject.  But  I  am  most  mortified  at  the - what  shall  1 

call  it  1  dishonorable  attempt  to  scare,  drive  and  whoedle 
its  subscribers,  fairly  and  honorably  obtained,  into  taking 
another  paper  in  its  stead.  I  could  not  have  believed 
Br.  Andrews  guilty  of  such  conduct  eitheMo  make  a  few 
dollars  for  himself,  or  to  injure  one  whom  he  deems  his 
enemy !  Nor  is  Bf.  Andrews  alone — Br.  Fisk — who  al¬ 
ways  has  professed  so  much  romance,  honor,  high-mind¬ 
ed  disregard  of  dollars  and  cents — he,  too,  is  calling  on 
the  snbscribers  to  the  Pioneer  to  take  Au  paper  instead 
of  the  Union,  promising  them  that  they  shall  be  supplied 
on  cAmp  terms  by  ICr  Zelotes  F uller  of  Philadelphia ! ! 
Snrely,  if  onr  brethren  at  the  South  are  the  noble,  higli- 
minded,  honorable  men  fame  reports  them,  Brs.  An¬ 
drews  and  Fisk  will  shrink  back  in  dismay  at  the  honest 


On  Elocution,  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  by 
;  Professor  S.  N.  Sweet. 

I  On  the  appropriate  branches  of  Common  School  Edu- 
^  cation,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  studied, 
byj.  W.Bulkley,  of  Troy. 

On  the  history  of  improvements  in  Common  School 
books,  by  D.  J.  M.  Howard,  of  Adams,  Jefierson  county. 

On  the  present  laws  relating  to  Schools,  especially  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  with  suggestioiu  for  legislative  improve¬ 
ment,  by  Hon.  Jabez  D.  Hammond,  of  Cherry  Valley. 

On  the  best  plan  lor  constructing  and  furnishing 
I  School  rooms,  and  organizing  Lyceums,  by  C.  A.  An- 
i  tbony,  of  Troy. 

I  A  meeting  was  also  held  in  this  city  on  Saturday  evc- 
I  ning  last,  of  the  Teachers  and  friends  of  Education  in 
j  the  city,  at  which  tlie  Mayor  presided,  andarraugenaents 
I  were  made  preparatory  to  the  Convention.  It  is  believed 
I  and  certainly  hoped  that  the  Convention  will  be  well  at- 
I  tended  and  productive  of  good  results.  A.  B.  G. 


A  SPIRITED  AGENT. 

Br.  John  E.  Dalton,  of  Martinsville,  Ohio,  says  that 
when  he  first  ram*  to  that  naighbarbaod,  abont  fire  years 
ago,  there  was  not  a  subscriber  to  a  Universalist  paper 
within  several  miles.  Now  “  there  are  several  subscii- 
bers  to  each  of  the  six  different  kinds  of  Universalist  pa¬ 
pers”  taken  at  that  office,  whi'h  by  the  way  is  not  situa¬ 
ted  in  a  Universalist  community.  “  Still  wishing  to  see 
I  mote  reading  on  the  subject,  and  believing  that  a  few 
!  more  subscribers  might  be  obtained,  I  have  underta- 
j  ken  to  procure  them.”  After  stating  several  reasons 
why  he  preferred  the  Magazine  and  Advocate,  one  of 
which  is  because  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Campbell 
I  and  Br.  Skinner  was  to  be  published  in  it,  he  says — 
I  “  the  result  is,  I  now  send  yon  fifteen  dollars,  and  the 


indignation  of  every  subscriber  to  the  Pioneer  whom  ||  names  of  ten  subscribers,  to  whom  you  w  ill  please  for- 
they  have  thus  insulted  with  their  degrading  proposals —  Ij  ward  the  paper  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
and  tlie  Union,  instead  of  being  meanly  de-erted,  on  an  !|  volume. 


unjust  charge,  will  be  ben-efited  by  those  elforU  to  injure  j 
it.  I  do  pray  these  brethren  may  see  their  error  and  i 
atone  fur  it;  for  of  all  despicable  things,  tampering  with  I 


This  money  is  advanced  by  Br.  Dalton,  who  waits  its 
payment  at  the  subscribers’  convenience  within  the  year. 
He  is  well  worthy  the  extra  copy  he  asks  for  gratuitous 


a  brother  publisher’s  patrons  is  one  of  the  worst  hscause  |i  circulation  among  those  who  can  not  subscribe,  aiid  the 
the  littlest.  A.  B.  G.  il  other  papers  sent  him  per  his  request.  .\  JI.  G. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written  and  put  in  type,  | 
we  have  received  a  circular  by  Rev.  L.  S.  Everett,  in  ! 
refutation  of  and  reply  to  the  extra  above  noticed.  It : 
deals  in  hard  words  in  describing  the  conduct  of  Smith, 


I  AN  ACTIVE  LABORER. 

I  A  letter  from  Br.  O.  Wilcox,  of  Fowler,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  county,  dated  March  30ht,  says — “  I  arrived  home 

•JC>IUJ  III  llUlU  WUIUS  III  MCSLAIUIIIg  Hit?  UVSUUUVi  VI  KJlMillllf  i,  ^  ^  ‘  •  W1  I  t 

McCune,  Andrews,  and  Fisk,  and  particularly  Dr.  ij  .fromthe  last  tour  on  my  e.rem  .  For  the  last 


Anirews.  and  ably  vindicates  the  Union  and  its  con- 


>  five  months  I  have  travelled  constantly,  and  preached  from 


ductors  from  the  charges  of  the  extra.  As  Br.  Everett  “  “VV 

i.  not  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  Union,  and  writesin  i'  y"” 

behalf  of  others  as  a  disinterested  person,  I  hope  l.is  cir- ' 
cular  will  induce  tho  subscribers  to  the  late  Soiitliern  Pio-  j 
nenr  to  pause  ere  they  follow  the  advice  of  the  extra,  lest  { 
they  do  doable  injustice  to  themselves  and  Br.  Price,  and 


compromit  their  own  characters.  As  to  what  is  here 
said,  I  believe  it  due  from  us  as  conductors  of  a  Univer- 
silist  paper  to  the  denomination,  to  show  that  oue  pa¬ 
per,  at  le.ast,  is  opposed  to  such  measures  to  put  down 
one  publisher  asd  benefit  another— and  to  vindicate  the 


not  heard  from  me.  I  heard  Br.  T.  L.  Robbins  preach  his 
first  sermon,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  February  la.st, 
with  credit  to  himself,  and  the  approbation  of  a  respect¬ 
able  audience.”  A.  B.  G. 


.\poix)or. — The  illness  of  several  bands  connected 
with  the  office,  by  influenza  or  something  like  it,  caused 
some  delay  in  mailing  the  last  and  preceding  papers. 
The  cause  known,  our  subecribers  will,  we  think,  for¬ 
give  the  delay.  A.  B.  G. 


First  of  May. — This  day,  the  moving  day  of  this  re¬ 
gion,  will  commence  a  change  of  residence  for  many  of 
our  subscribers.  Let  distant  patrons  inform  us  by  means 
of  the  post-masters,  or  in  some  other  way  to  save  ns  post¬ 
age.  Our  city  subscibers  will  send  the  name  of  their  new 
residences  to  the  office,  or  inform  the  earner  of  any 
changes  or  mistakes.  '  A.  B.  G. 


CLINTON  LIBERAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Summer  Term  of  the  Clinton  Liberal  Institute 
(both  departments)  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  24th 
May  next. 


REfilGIOUS  NOTICES. 


There  will  be  preaching  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May 
by  Br.  Rou.sseville  at  Middk-field  Centre — Br.  M.  B. 
Smith  at  Truxtoii,  and  in  Tully  in  the  evening — Br. 
Bui.lard  at  Fly  creek,  and  in  Hartwick  village  in  the 
evening — Br.  O.  Roberts  in  Lakeville — Br.  Guild  at 
Hobart  at  11  A.  M — Br.  Dinsmore  in  Onondaga — Br. 
Brittox  in  Depauville  at  10  A.  M.,  near  J.  Barney’s  at 
2  P.  M.,  and  in  Clayton  in  the  evening. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  second  Sanday  in  May 
by  Br.  W.  Martix  in  East  Martinsburg — Br.  Guild  in 
Har^rsfield  at  11  A.  M — Br.  Dixsmore  in  Elbri^e— 
Br.  Brittox  in  Caiihage  at  10  A.  M.,  at  Great  mad 
at  3  P.  M.,  and  at  L^kport  in  the  evening — Br.  J. 
French  in  Biirrvillo,  and  at  Champion  a!  5  P.  M. 

There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Sunday  in  May  by 
Br.  E.  E.  Guild  at  East  Davenport  at  11  A.  M.,  and  at 
Davenport  Centre  at  3  P.  M. — Br.  Brittob  at  Depan- 
tUIc  at  10  A.  M.,  at  Stone  MiHs  at  3  P.  M. 

Br.  S.  R.  Smith  (by  the  arrangement  ofBr.  G.  W. 
Montgomery,)  will  preach  in  Geneva  on  the  second  Sun¬ 
day  (14tli),  and  at  Scipio  on  the  third  Sanday  (21at),  in 
May  next.  ^ 

As  Agent  for  tlie  Liberal  Imitate,  he  will  also  give  the 
friends  of  that  institution  in  Cayuga  and  Ononda^  coun¬ 
ties,  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  its  funds,  during 
his  visit  in  that  section. 

Agents  and  subscribers  to  the  Institute,  are  requested 
to  forward  their  collections  and  subscriptions,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  the  Treasurer,  Joseph  Stebbins,  Esq., 
Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

Br  Brittox  will  preach  on  May  8th,  at  Lime— 9th, 
Pleasant  Valley — lOth,  Fox  creek — 11th,  Peninsular 
Point,  at  such  times  as  the  friends  in  these  plates  luav 
appoint. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Convention  of  Uuiversalists 
meets  in  Reading,  Pa.,  on  the  second  Wedneerlay  and 
Thursday  in  May — lOtli  and  11th.  The  CouikU  will  be 
organized  on  Tuesday  evening  9th. 

The  Union  Association  of  Pennsylvania  meets  in  Ma¬ 
rietta,  Pa.,  on  the  third  Wednesday  am)  Thursday  in 
M.ay — Council  to  be  organized  on  Tuesday  evening 
previous. 

The  N.  Y.  Convention  of  Universalists  meets  in  Al- 
b.any  on  the  last  Wednesday  and  following  ’Thnrs^y  in 
May — May  31st  and  June  1st.  List  of  Delegates  in  onr 
next — also  a  list  of  notices  for  the  As.socia  tions. 


.  LETTERS  CONTAINING  REMITTANCES. 
Receired  at  this  Office  siueet  lie  publication  of  our  last  paper. 

D  B  SJ.  E.linrstor. — E  G,  North  Norwich,  for  »«lf,  A  B,  8  C,  C 
P.  J  B  nnil  N  O  W — O  T,  Churchrillc— L  J,  Boonrills,  for  E  B, 
W  R,  D  S,  J  J.  I  J,  .H  J  and  J  O— R  B,  Lapoer,  (Mich.)  for  Mif,  J 
E.S  Tand  L  W-Rcv.  S  H.  Ohcrlin,  rtl.)  for  E  P.C  B,  J  D,  JR 
and  D  M-A  S.Brosnrillr.for  N  P.  L  T,  J  B.  H  B,  B  B,  W  K,  W 
L  and  H  L— P  .M,  Sooihville.  for  A  T  and  W  D — L  B  W,  Bazetta, 
(0.1  for  .clf,  S  8,  S  D.  G  F.  D  B  K.  C  F,  W  and  R,  aad  O  C  A— 

P  M,  Bruniwick,(0.)  for  P  W  and  G  O— J  W  F,  Siwcoe,  (U.  C.) 
for  J  A—J  G,  .Mansfield.  (0.1  for  »e!f,  W  S  and  S  P— P  M.  8b«- 
thequin,  (Pa.)  for  VV  K  F— P  M  Marlin’a  Mill*.  (O.)  for  J  B  and 
R  C—P  M.  Glastcnburv,  (Conn.)  for  L  G— D  C,  Roamlaa,  (Mich.) 
for  J  C— T  H,  Naperville.  (III.)  for  J  S  C,  T  I  and  J  O  M. 
Hume,  for  N  B  P.  T  H.  N  N.  J 8,  C  W  K  and  K  G— E H  W,  Ha«- 
liaton.  (Pa.)  for  self.  C  P,  J  R  aad  I  P  H — R  C,  Albioe,  for  C  J,  J 
H,  W  W,M  8  aad  H  H— M  P,Ptr«,(0.)  for  tweaty^iW  sebacri- 
bera. 


•  S  ...^ 


POET  U  Y 


For  lh«  ami  A*lv<*ca'«>  | 

UNIVER8AU8M  IN  SICKNKMS  AND  DEAI'U. 

■Y  KEY.  J.  CHAit. 

O  tell  me  not,  conceited  man. 

That  grace  iinparlinl  never  enn 
The  dying  one  •iiitaiu  ; — 

O  tell  me  not,  that  faith  to  tare 
Will  link  the  mind  in  dark  deapair, 

When  death  aMumet  bi>  reign. 

For  I  hare  elood  Iteeide  the  lied. 

Where  hope  of  aealih  and  life  had  fled, 

And  death'*  cold  hand  naa  near; 

Then  I  hare  heard  the  low,  faint  voice, 

In  broken  accent*  aay,  “  rejoice. 

My  Futber'a  name  revere.” 

And  when  the  tyrant  aeized  hit  prey, 

1  beard  the  gatfdng  mortal  tay, 

“Thy  will,  niy  God,  he  done;” 

And  when  lifu'a  laleat  moment  came. 

Faith,  hope  and  joy  w  ere  Mill  the  tame. 

With  luatro  bright  they  tliown. 

Tlien  tell  me  not,  ye  over  wiae. 

Who  Goil'a  impartial  grace  deipiae, 

That  ought  our  failh  ran  ahake; 

For  peraecution’a  flame*  may  rite. 

And  auperatilioii'a  dupe*  deapite. 

But  truth  we'll  ne'er  foraake. 

Thongh  aickneat,  pain  and  deep  diatreva, 

*i«y  round  ua  aprend,  and  on  na  preaa. 

And  haggard  death  draw  near; 

W  e’ll  bear  the  grief,  aupport  the  load. 

And  praiae  the  uiiiveraal  God, 

Nor  death,,  nor  danger  fear. 

MALACIII  III:  3, 

“  And  he  alniH  ait  a*  a  reflner  and  purifler  of  aiWer ;  and  be  aball 
pnrify  the  aeu*  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  aa  gold  and  ailver,  that 


pnrify  Ibe  aeu*  of  Levi,  anti  purge  litem  aa  gold  and  ailver,  that 
tkajr  HMy  offer  onto  the  Imrd  au  offering  in  righteowanoaa.” 

The  followinf  ntor^  (I  know  not  on  what  anthoiity) 
ia  abroad  in  the  relif  loiia  world  ; — Some  ladien  in  Dnb* 
bn,  wlio-  met  together  from  time  to  time,  at  each  other’a 
bonaeo,  to  read  the  Scriptnren,  aud  to  make  them  die 
aobject  of  profifaible  convernation ;  when  they  came  to  the 
third  chapter  of  tlie  prophecy  avT  jUnUelti  Ivwd  iMvmao  <!*..■ 
euasion  over  the  necond  and  ihiru  veraea,  rennecting  tlie 
method  of  purifying  the  precioua  metaln.  An  none  of 
the  company  knew  anything  about  the  procesa,  one  un¬ 
dertook  to.  inquire  of  a  ailveraniilh,  widi  whuiu  ehe  was 
acquainted,  bow  it  waa  eilhiled,  and  particularly,  what 
was  the  btisineim  of  tiie  refiner  hiinselt,  during  that  ope¬ 
ration.  Without  explaining  her  motive,  alie  accordingly 
went  to  hei  friend,  and  asked  him  how  tbesilver  was  clear¬ 
ed  from  any  dross  with  which  it  might  have  been  mixed. 
He  promptly  explained  to  her  the  manner  of  doing  this, 
“  But,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  do  you  ait.  Sir,  at  the  work  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied  ;  **  fur  I  must  keep  niy  eyes  steadi¬ 
ly  fixed  on  the  furnace,  since  if  the  silver  remain  too  long 
under  die  intense  heal,  it  sure  to  be  damaged.”  She 
at  once  saw  tlm  beauty  aud  propriety  of  the  image  em¬ 
ployed,  “  Ho  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  of  silver;"  and  the 
moral  of  the  illiisiration  was  equally  obvious.  As  the 
lady  was  returning  with  the  iiiforniatioii  to  her  expect¬ 
ing  coiapanions,  the  sUvcrsinidi  culled  her  back,  and  said 
he  had  torgotten  to  inetiiioii  one  thing  of  importance, 
which  was,  that  he  only  knew  the  exact  instant  when 
the  purifying  process  was  couipinte,  by  then  aceiiig  his 
own  cuniitenaiicc  in  it.  .4gaiii  the  niritual  meaning 
shone  forth  through  the  beautiful  veil  of  the  letter,  When 
God  aees  his  own  image  in  hia  people,  the  v.-ork  of  sanc¬ 
tification  is  complete.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  nietul 
continues  in  a  slate  of  agitation  till  all  the  impurities  are 
thrown  otT,  and  then  it  becomes  tpnlt  Ml;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  heightens  the  exqiii.aite  analogy  in  this 
cause ;  for  O  how, 

“  Sweet  to  bepsaaire  ia  hi*  hand  ; 

And  know  no  will  but  his.” 

Horse,  The  Bibmcai.  Critic. — I  dined  with  Rev. 
T.  Hxrtwei.l  Horse — a  name  well  know  n  thconghout 
the  tlieulogicul  world.  Tiiis  extraordinary  man  was  a 
book-seller's  clerk,  at  a  .small  salary.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  iiidustrv,  won  the  notice  of  a  reverend 
Bishop,  and  was  entployed  to  make  some  indexes  to  a 
large  work,  which  were  done  so  well,  that  he  w.is  hatid- 
aomely  paid,  and  went  to  Cambridge  and  completed  his 
education  with  the  fruits  of  his  labtirs.  His  celebrated 
“  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,"  in  four 
large  volumes,  was  the  work  of  twenty  years,  and  was 
all  done  in.tbe  night,  aflertbe  bu~inessof  the  day  was  over. 
It  ia  wiknowledged  to  be  the  moat  accurate,  eomprehen- 
aiTC,  tai  valuable  work  of  the  kind  in.  the  language.— 


FiAcen  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  Knglaiid  and  i; 
as  manv  more  in  the  United  riiuies.  and  yet  Ibe  three 
first  edn ions  scarcely  chared  expei-.sesv  ilie  third  produ¬ 
ced  him  about  one  hundred  and  filly  poiiiids  loi  the  lo- 
bur  of  twenty  years!  Mr.  Hume  is  iiow  engaged  at 
.  the  British  Museum  in  prcparii.g  u  (Hlnlogiicul  liintim- 
'  nieiise  colleclinn.  He  is  a  living  niuniiUieiituI  industry 
and  perseverance.  He  is  rather  smull  in  sla'.uc,  re- 
niurknhly  neat  in  his  pcrMiiial  appearunce.  and  quite  ac¬ 
tive  and  rubust,  thungii  now  .-oniewhut  advanitd,  and 
gray-he-ided.  His  maiinei  in  free,  lordiid  and  bitsincsii- 
like.  The  moment  he  sjieaks,  you  are  at  once  relieved 
of  all  eniburrassmeiit,  and  feel  that  you  are  talking  to  a 
,  friend — a  plain,  kind-hearted,  nnasaniniiig  frieiid.  His 
,  wife  and  daughter  are  jusi  like  him.  They  .^poke  of  tlie 
many  Ainencuns  who  hud  called  on  Iheiii — Bishops 
Chase,  M'llvatie,  Ilidiait,  Dr.  V>  l.iutriii.  I.  1).  Giifiin, 

'  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bitter,  furinerly  of  Boston. — 

,  111  fact  they  knew  more  ahoiit  some  of  the  Stales  lliuii  1 
did.  Mrs.  ilutne  said  she  could  always  detect  an  Ameri¬ 
can  by  the  word  possUdr  and  pofttbty.  Tiiey  (the  Eng¬ 
lish)  say  instead,  perhafis,  nr  ii:diKl.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  many  Anieiiean  hooks  in  the  library,  and  seated  . 
myself  there  with  Mr.  11.  after  dinner,  while  he  wrote 
his  sermon  for  the  same  arteriiooii.  He  cotii|ileti  d  it  in 
about  an  huiir,  besides  lalkiiig  to  me  the  while;  and  a 
good  little  seriiion  it  was  too,  for  I  went  with  tlieni  tu 
hear  it.  The  p.irsoiiage-pc\v  is  close  to  the  tle^k.  The  , 
clerk  drawled  out  the  service  in  a  most  invnutonoiis  and  ; 
pompons  tone,  which  was  really  ludicioiis.  There  was 
i  also  a  curate  to  read  prayers,  besides  Mr.  H.  It  seems’ 
that  ill  England  each  rhitrcli  iniist  have  ii  rector,  curate,  | 
and  clerk.  Mr.  Horne’s  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  meek,  jj 
persuasive,  and  engaging.  He  uses  the  best  words,  and  || 
'  no  more  than  are  ncccssarr.  Yet  he  would  never  •  e  !, 
,  called  a  great  preacher.  His  lalepls  aVe  mute  useful  ! 
,  than  showy.  KaUkcrbocker. 

I  Avciert  Belles. — In  1007,  one  Wilkinson  published  | 
a  aermon  on  Proverbs  xxxi:  41 — "Site  is  like  a  mer- 1 
chant’s  ahip,  sbe  bringeth  hei  food  from  afar."  It  con- 1; 
!  tains  the  following  passage:  But  of  all  qualities,  a  wo-ji 
i  man  mnst  not  have  one  quality  of  a  ship,  and  that  ia,  too 
I  much  ri|rging.  Oh.whatawonderitistoseeaship  under! 
saile,  with  her  tackling  and  her  masts,  and  her  tops  and  ! 
j  tnp-gallanis,  with  her  upper  decks  and  hei  lower  decks,  ii 
and  so  bedecked  with  streamers,  flags  and  ensignes  ,and  1  j! 
know  not  what;  yea.  hiit  a  world  of  wonders  is  it  tu  see  |! 
a  woman  created  in  God's  image,  so  m:.°creaied  uA  limes, ;; 
and  deformed  wish  her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her  I 
loolisb  iaahinns.  thst  h«  that  made  her  when  he  looks  il 
upon  her  shall  hardlie  know  her,  with  her  plumes,  lit  r '{ 
faniies,  and  a  silken  vizard,  with  a  ruffe  like  a  saile.  yea,  || 
a  ruffe  a  like  rainbow ,with  a  feather  in  her  cap,  like  a  flag  { 
in  her  top,  to  tell  which  way  the  wiiide  will  blowe.  I| 

jj 

Economt. — “  My  dear,  you  use  to  much  bnlter  on  j; 
your  Imead,"  said  a  lady  wiio  had  beoii  ninrried  late  in  ;i 
I  life,  to  her  husband — “  they  will  not  make  butter  for  lees  !; 
i  than  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  now  a  days."  “  1  do  not  j: 
j  know  what  they  make  it  for,"  answered  be,  "but  I  boy  i 
1  it  to  eat.”  ' 

‘  -  i 

[  Good  replt. — "  There  goes  a  turn  coat."  cried  a  poli- 

1  tician  one  day  last  week  from  inside  a  store  to  a  farmer 
!  who  was  passing  at  the  lime  on  a  loaded  wagon.  “  What 
would  yon  have  ?"  replied  the  farmer ;  “  would  yon  have 
a  man  wear  his  coat  tlie  wrong  side  out  all  day,  because 
he  happened  topnt  it  on  so  in  the  morning  7"  j 

DEATHS.  ; 

In  Hartwick,  Otsego  county,  very  aiiddunly,  Sturelt 
Ellsworth,  Esq.,  aged 67  years.  i, 

Few  ineii  have  lived  more  respected  or  died  more  la-  j! 
meiitcd  than  Br.  Fllswotih.  He  enjoyed  in  an  einineni  'j 
degiee  the  confidence  of  aH  who  knew  him,  which  has  ' 
lieen  evinced  on  several  occasions,  by  placing  him,  in  the  1 
most  important  posts  of  honor  and  trust.  He  has  held  a  I- 
sealinbuth  hr.iiichesofonr  S  ate  LegMlatiire,  with  credit  l! 
to  himself  and  profit  to  his  coiistitnenis.  About  twenty 
years  since  he  embraced  the  faith  of  unlimited  salvatioa,  i 
which,  lip  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  his  stay  and  sup-  i 
port.  Funeral  Bernion  by  the  writer.  i| 

I  Within  a  few  months,  sister  Ellsworth  has  been  called  i' 
to  part  with  a  Haiighle;,  a  daiighter-in-law,  and  now  her 
husband.  Verily,  sister  thou  art  afflicted — God  grant  i 
you  nil  l!mt  spirit  of  resignstioii  which  is  inspired  by  a 
knowledge  of  his  paternal  character,  and  a  happy  issue 
out  of  all  thy  afflictions !  j' 

The  following  just  tribute  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Chase  j! 
(thedanghter  referred  to,)  is  copied  from  the  u  Milwaitkie  li 
.Advertiser."  Mrs.  C.  was  a  Universalist  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 

In  this  town,  on  the  5th  inst,  Mrs.  Jdlia  Aee,  wile  of 
Dr.  E.  Chase,  of  Milwaitkie.  In  the  death  of  thie  wo¬ 
man  tl^  need^  Imre  lost  a  friend,  speietjr  an  ornaawnt. 


and  a  husband  an  ainiablc  and  affectionate  companion 
8he,  with  her  husband,  was  among  the  first  emigianta 
to  .Milw.iukie.  Enjoying  but  a  few  days  since,  health 
and  prosperity,  she  saw  happy  piospecta  brightening 
around  her'r"  but  in  the  midst  of  life  she  was  in  death." 

O.  Whistor. 

In  Conesiis,  March  iiOth,  Ai.ered  Bump,  ('son  of  Dan¬ 
iel  and  Lorana  Bump,)  aged  ilyeais  and  19  days.  Tlie 
fiiiieral  services  were  attended  in  the  MethiKlist  nieetiag- 
house  by  a  large  number  of  relative*  and  friends.  Ser¬ 
mon  by  Br.  O.  Roberts. 

In  Avon,  April  5th,  Hakiet  Eyza  Whitret  'mfant, 
daughter  of  Remington  H.  and  Uhbdu  C.  Whitney, aged 
about  ten  weeks. 

At  Summer  Hill,  April  1st,  of  consiimptioBr  Wil¬ 
liam  Irgerham,  Jr.,  aged  years.  The  deceased  was 
much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  altliongh  lie 
made  no  paiticular  profession  of  religion,  he  met  dentb 
with  great  cuinposnre  and  resignation,  having  no  fears 
concerning  the  future,  but  l«elieving  that  the  same  wise 
and  bcnevulenl  Being  who  snstaiiied  him  in  niernr  here 
would  not  leave  him  to  snfl'er  hereafter.  His  fiineral 
was  attended  by  the  writer,  (at  the  same  place  where  our 
lamented  Br.  Freeman  preached  his  last  disconise,  the 
funeral  sermon  of  Mr*.  Ingerham,  the  young  man’s  mo¬ 
ther,  two  years  since).  W.  JIcllard. 

Ill  DetroiL  Mich.,  January  4lh,  Mrs.  Rosahha  Pitts 
Shei.dor,  wife  of  John  Sheldon  of  Rochester,  Mich.^ 
aged  70  year*  and  24  days.  Mrs.  S.  was  attacked  with, 
palsy  in  1S30,  and  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  al¬ 
most  helpless.  Twentv-one  years  ago  she  united  with 
the  Baptist  church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  for  nearly  Uiree 
years  after  she  was  attacked  with  her  last  illness,  ^e  wa« 
agiuted  witli  doubts  and  fears  in  regard  to  her  futiire 
well-being.  But  as  her  suffering  increased  and  her  hold 
on  earth  was  weakened,  her  faith  grew  brighter,  and  in 
the  belief  of  a  world’s  salvation  she  was  enabled  to  cast 
all  her  cares  on  God,  trusting  in  Ms  grace  alone  to  save 
and  bleM.  Her  whcle  life  aiiorned  her  Chr'istian  pra> 
feteion,  and  her  end  was  peace. 

She  died  at  her  dan^hler’s  in  Detroit,  and  was  bnried 
there ;  and  the  Allowing  Sunday  her  fnneral  sennon 
was  delivered  at  her  residence  in  Rochester  to  » large 
aseemblyof  syinpatliising  neighbor*  by. 

Thomas  Wheeler. 

*-•  Editors  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
in  I  lallowell  aud  Augusta,  Maine,  will  please  to  copy. 

In  CooMrstown,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  instant, 
William  nibRuLs,  Jan.,  son  of  Wiiliam  Niehob,  Emi.» 
aged  19  years. 

In  the  dealk  of  the  above  individual,  society  is  bereav¬ 
ed  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  of  one  on  wboee 
cheek  the  rose  of  Itealth  but  a  few  days  since  bloomed  as 
gaily  as  in  any  that  now  live  to  mourn  hia  loss.  In  the 
midst  of  youthful  hope  and  the  fairest  prospects  of  file, 
the  destroyer  came,  and  like  the  untimely  flower  that 
witliers  in  a  day,  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 

In  Independence,  Allegany  connty,  on  March  fltb, 
Mrs.  Lvcirda  Lovrt,  aged  '17  years.  She  di«d  as  she 
had  lived,  unwavering  in  the  failh  of  the  fiaai  holiDeM 
and  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

At  Manchester,  April  5th,  William  H.  M.  Grove, 
aged  4  years,  son  of  E.  and  L.  Grove. —  Com. 

At  CaiiastotR,  April  9ih,  of  consumption,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Powers,  aged  %  years.  Few  have  suffered  longer  up, 
der  this  terrible  scourge  of  our  lend — and  none  with 
more  firmness  and  composure  ever  wailed  the  approach 
of  death.  He  has  leA  a  wife  and  young  child — parents, 
brothers,  sister  and  other  affectionate  friends  to  mourn 
over  his  early  fall.  He  lived  and  died  a  Univeisalist.-^s, 
Com. 
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